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VI Vorwort. 

Glaubwurdigkeit und seinem Geschick, das Wort er- 
teilt und von dem einen zum andern den Ubergang 
vermittelt zu haben. 

SoUte nun das Buch dem Bedtirfnisse solcher Lehr- 
anstalten, die dem Studium der englischen Litteratur 
einige Zeit auf der Oberstufe widmen konnen, wirklich 
entsprechen, so wiirde ich mich fur diese anscheinend 
kleine Arbeit, die indessen aus langjahriger Praxis 
hervorgegangen ist, reichlich belohnt sehen. Der 
strebsamen Verlagshandlung aber schulde ich fiir die 
treffliche Ausstattung des Buches und ftir die Bereit- 
willigkeit, mit welcher sie auf meine Ideen eingegangen 
ist, die voUste Anerkennung. 

Barmen, im August 1883. 



Vorwort zur zweiten Auflage. 



Wahrend der Text fast unverandert geblieben 
ist, so dafs die erste Auflage sehr gut neben der 
zweiten weiter benutzt werden kann, habe ich die 
Zahl der Anmerkungen nicht unerheblich vermehrt, 
um dem Schuler das Verst^ndnis des Textes zu 
erleichtern. 

Barmen, im Juli 1891. 

Kaiser. 
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First period. 

From the earliest times to Cliancer (1350). 



§ 1. Celts and Bomans. 

J. he most ancient inhabitants of the British Is- 
lands were a branch of that Celtic race which appears 
to have once occupied a large portion of Western 
Europe. This people, under the various appellations 
of Celtic, Gael (Gaul) or Cymry (Cimbrians), seems 
to have retained strong traces, in its Druidical ^) wor- 
ship, its astronomical science, and many other features, 
of a remote Oriental descent. It is far from probable, 
however, that this race ever attained more than the 
lowest degree of civilization: the earliest records of it 
which we possess, at the time when it came in con- 
tact with the Roman arms, show it to have been then 
in a condition very little isuperior to barbarism — a 
fact sufficiently indicated by its nomad and predatory 
mode of existence, by the absence of agriculture, and 
above all by the universal practice of that infallible 
sign of a savage state, the habit of tattooing and 
staining the body . . . (Sh.). 



^) relating to the Druids or priests of the Celts. 

Kaiser, Engl, literature. 1 



2 First period (till 1350). 

The first important intercourse between the primi- 
tive Britons and any foreign nation was the invasion 
of the country by the Romans in the year 56 B. C. 
Julius Cesar, having subdued the territory occupied 
by the Gauls, found himself on the shores of the 
Channel, within ' sight of the white cliffs of Albion, 
and naturally desired to push his conquests into that 
region. The resistance of the Britons, though obsti- 
nate and ferocious, was gradually overpowered in the 
first century of the Christian era by the superior skill 
and military organization of the Roman armies, and 
the Roman domination may be regarded as having 
subsisted about Tour centuries. A large body of Ro- 
man troops was permanently stationed in the new 
province, and the invaders, as was their custom, endea- 
voured to introduce among their barbarous subjects 
their laws, their habits, and their civilization. In the 
course of this long occupation by the Roman power, 
the native population became naturally divided into 
two distinct and hostile classes. Such of the Celts as 
submitted to the yoke of their invaders, acquired a 
considerable degree of civilization and learned the 
Latin language. The other portion of the Celts, na- 
mely those who fled from the southern districts t'> 
take refuge in mountainous regions inaccessible to the 
Roman arms , retained their own language , dress, 
customs, and religion; and it was these who, periodi- 
cally descending from the mountains of Wales and 
Scotland, carried devastation over the more civilized 
province. When the Roman troops were at lengtii 
withdrawn from Britain, in order to defend Italy it- 



Celtic and Latin (§ 2). 3 

self, we can easily comprehend the desperate position 
in which the Romanized portion of the population now 
found itself. Having lost, during their long subjection, 
the valour which originally distinguished them, they found 
themselves exposed to the furious incursions of Scottish 
and Pictish savages. After vainly imploring the assist- 
ance of Rome in a most piteous appeal, they had 
recourse to the only resource now left them, of hiring 
some warlike race of foreign adventurers to protect 
them. These adventurers were the Saxon pirates (Sh.). 

§ 2. Traces of the Celtic and Latin periods in the 

English language. 

Before approaching the second act in the great 
drama of English history, it will be well to clear the 
ground by making a few remarks upon the traces left 
by the Roman Celtic period in the language of the 
country. It must first of all be distinctly remembered 
that the Celtic dialects, spoken in Wales (the Welsh 
or Cymric), in the Highlands of Scotland (the Erse), 
in Ireland (the Irish or Gaelic), and in the Isle of 
Man (the Manx), have only a very remote affinity to 
modern English. The Celtic is in all respects a com- 
pletely different language, and so insignificant has been 
its influence on the present language that, in a voca- 
bulary consisting of about 40000 words, it would be 
difficult to point out a hundred derived directly from 
the Celtic (thus: hard, druid, clan, whisJoy, and the 
termination don = a rock or natural fortress). 

It is true that the. English language contains a 
considerable number of words ultimately traceable to 
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4 First period (till 1350). 

Celtic roots, but these have been introduced into it 
through the medium of the French, which, together 
with an enormous majority of Latin words, contains 
some of Gaulish origin. The same remark may be 
made respecting the prominent Latin element in the 
English language. The Latin words, which constitute 
three-fifths of modem English, have not derived their 
origin from any corrupt Latin dialect spoken in Bri- 
tain, but have been filtered, so to speak, through some 
of the Romance languages (French, Italian, Spanish, 
etc.). Some words, however, are traceable to the 
Roman period of the country; thus, the termination 
caster or Chester is a monument of the Roman occu- 
pation of the island, indicating the spot of a Roman 
ccistrtim or fortified post; the Latin words colonia^ par- 
ttis and strata appear in names of places such as Lm- 
coln^ Portsmouth and Stratford (Sh.). 

It was in the Roman time that the Christian reli- 
gion was first brought into Britain, and now a nati\ e 
literature began to develop. Ireland was early distin- 
guished as a seat of learning, and from its colleges 
or monasteries learning and Christianity were diffiised 
over the kingdom, even to the remote Hebrides. The 
Gael as well as the Welsh had regular bards, who 
chanted the praises of their chiefs, and recounted the 
deeds of their ancestors. The Welsh had their ro- 
mantic fables of King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table. The real Arthur of history appears to 
have been the ruler of the ancient Britons in the be- 
ginning of the sixth century, and was slain in 5 J 2. 
He makes no great figure in history, but the Welsh 



Anglo-Saxon (§ 3). 5 

bards invested him with all kinds of supernatural per- 
fections. He forms, with his court, the subject of a 
whole library of heroic lays and legends. Centuries 
after his death, Arthur reappeared in the tales of the 
Norman and French minstrels as the ideal of a per- 
fect knight and the mirror of chivalry. — In Scotland, 
at a very early period, the names of Fingal and Gaul 
were popular. A large body of traditional poetry was 
prevalent in the Highlands, some of which Macpherson 
(f 1796) collected and expanded into regular epics 
(„the poems of Ossian"), and many Celtic fragments 
have since been published, describing the Fenian wars 
(i. e. the wars for the independance of Ireland) and the 
lamentations of blind Ossian (Sh.). 

§ 3. Anglo-Saxon language and literature. 

The true foundations of the English laws, lan- 
' guage, and national character were laid, between the 
middle of the fifth and the middle of the sixth cen- 
turies, deep in the solid granite of Teutonic antiquity. 
However, we must refer the reader to the first part 
of our ^Englisches Lesebuch^ where, in No. 13, he will 
find a fuller account on the conquest of the country 
by the Anglo-Saxons. We must only join here, that 
the level portion of Scotland, as well as South Britain 
itself, was gradually peopled by the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and that their language and institutions were esta- 
blished there as completely as in England. 

The language spoken by the Northern invaders 
Tiras a Low-Germanic dialect, akin to the modern Dutch, 
but with many Scandinavian forms and words. It re- 
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quired but the influence of civilization to become a 
noble vehicle ^) for reasoning, for eloquence, and for the 
expression of the emotions. The conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, which took place in the 
sixth century, brought them into contact with a higher 
type of civilization (Sh.). The earliest Anglo-Saxon 
historians, however, wrote in Latin. The most cele- 
brated of these literary ecclesiastics, and the greatest 
scholar of his age, was the ^venerable" Bseda (f 735), 
who wrote an ecclesiastical history of England, which 
is also our chief authority for the civil history of the 
country down to nearly the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury (Ch.). The oldest Anglo-Saxon monument is the 
Lay ^) of Beououlf which , in all probability, has been 
composed at a period anterior to the general conver- 
sion of the race to Christianity. This poem, as well 
as all Saxon poetry, is written in alliterative verse. 
Its subject is the expedition of Prince Beowulf from * 
Suffolk to Durham, on the adventure of delivering the 
king of the latter country from a monster which se- 
cretly enters the royal hall at midnight, and destroys 
some of the warriors who are sleeping there. This 
monster, called Grendel, is represented as issuing from 
a neighbouring swamp, and as taking a refuge in the 
same abode when, after a furious combat, Beowulf 
succeeds in driving it back, wounded to the death, 
into that gloomy abyss (Sh.). 

A very varied and extensive literature soon arose 



') (carriage) means of communication; instrument. — 
2) (ancient) song. 



Norman-French (§ 4). 7 

among the Anglo-Saxons, embracing compositions of 
almost every branch of knowledge, law, historical 
chronicles, ecclesiastical and theological disquisitions ^), 
together with a large body of poetry (Sh.). Alfred 
the Great (f 901) must be considered as the true father 
of English prose *). He made himself a master of a 
literary style, and he did this that he might teach his 
people. He wrote an account of the Laws of the West 
Saxons; he translated the historical works of Bseda 
and others, the Consolations of Philosophy by BoStius^),^ 
and he edited some of these works with large addi- 
tions of his own, needful as he thought, for English use. 
The invasion of England by the Danes left the 
native speech and literature almost unaltered, for the 
Danes were of the same stock and tongue with the 
Anglo-Saxons, and, therefore, were soon absorbed by 
the latter (Br.). 

§ 4. Norman-French. 

The original Anglo-Saxon terminated with the 
middle of the eleventh century, or the conquest of Eng- 
land by the Normans in 1066*). A great change was 
effected in the national speech. Norman-French became 
the language of education, of the law-courts, the clergy. 



 1) Untersuchungen , Erorterungen. — ^) For a fuller ac- 
count of Alfred see the author's ^Englisches Lesebuch" I. 
No. 20. — ^) a celebrated Roman state's-man and author, bom 
in Rome about 475 after Christ and put to death in 525; his 
chief work is De consolatione phUosophiae, — *) For further 
particulars see the author's „Englisches Lesebuch" I. No. 21. 
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and the upper classes generally, while Saxon shared 
in the degradation that the mass of the people ex- 
perienced under their conquerors. But though depress- 
ed, the old speech could not be extinguished, it main- 
tained its ground as the substance of the popular lan- 
guage, and being gradually blended with the Norman, 
formed the basis of the English tongue. The Saxon 
was changed from an inflectional into a non-inflectional 
or analytical language^), and the state of transition is 
considered to have occupied about two centuries, from 
the middle of the twelflli to the middle of the four- 
teenth century. — The first literary efforts after the 
Conquest were in the form of translations or imitations 
of the Norman poets. Rhyme and metre were intro- 
duced (Ch.). There were four great Romantic cycles 
which were popularized from the French: the stories 
of King Arthur and the Round Table, of Charlemagne 
a/nd his twelve peers, of Alexander the Great, and of 
the Siege of Troy, — »The events of the thirteenth 
century were gradually filling up the chasm which 
before separated the two races. When the French 
possessions of the English crown were wrested. from 
the feeble hands of John, the political ties were sever- 
ed which had long connected the Normans of Eng- 



1) By omitting many inflections, especially of the noun, 
and consequently making more use of articles and auxiliaries. 
A second great change of the language has been operated by 
the introduction of numerous French words modified, it is true, 
in pronunciation and orthography. But the latter change did 
not go on to any great extent until more than two centuries 
after the Conquest. 
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land with their brethren across the Channel. Hence- 
forth, England, not France, was their country; the 
English people, not the French, were their countrymen. 
They fought with Saxon fellow-soldiers against French 
enemies ; they struggled against royal prerogative with 
sympathy and aid from Saxon fellow-subjects. Under 
such influences, it was natural that the French-speak- 
ing aristocracy should begin to learn English. Now 
it would naturally be intermixed with French express- 
ions" (W.). In the 36i year of Edward III. (1362), 
a law was made, „that all pleas, in the courts of the 
King or of any other Lord, shall be pleaded and judged 
in the English tongue", and the preamble^) recites, 
„that the French tongue was too much unknown". 
And yet, for near threescore years after this, the 
proceedings in Parliament (with very few exceptions) 
appear to have been all in French. 

§ 5. Change of Anglo-Saxon into English. 

The foreign words that have come into the Eng- 
lish language are assimilated to the older denizens ^) of 
the language. This has taken place chiefly in three 
ways: 1. They are in most cases accented according 
to English analogy (naUoriy colour); 2. They are declin- 
ed according to English analogy (movest, moves, moved, 
movedsty moving); 3. They are often made to receive 
prefixes or suffixes which come from the Sa^on (be- 
siege, under-value, use4ess, duke-dom), „In general the 



1) introduction, preface. — ^) naturalized foreigners; here 
to be translated by: eingebiirgerte Bestandteile. 
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Saxon words are simple, homely, and substantial, fitted 
for every-day events and natural feelings, while the 
French and Latin words are elegant, dignified, and 
artificial, fitted for the pomp of rhetoric, the sub- 
tility of disputation, or the courtly reserve of diplo- 
macy" (W.). 

„ Though it is impossible to assign any exact date 
to the change of Anglo-Saxon into English, the chief 
alterations of the language may be arranged approxi- 
mately under the following epochs: 

I. Anglo-Saxony from 450 to 1150. 

II. Semi' Saxon, from 1150 to 1250, so called be- 
cause it partakes strongly of the characteristics of both 
Anglo-Saxon and Old English. The Anglo-Saxon in- 

, flection is still in a great measure retained, but with 
^ instead of other vowels in the endings, and with 
much confusion and irregularity of use. 

in. Old English^ from 1250 to 1350; the Anglo- 
Saxon inflection is to a great extent discarded^), but 
only a moderate proportion of words is yet adopted 
from the French. 

IV. Middle English, from 1350 to about 1550. 
The old inflection undergoes some further losses; the 
unaccented final e (as in love, fame, etc.) begins to dis- 
appear in pronunciation; but the great characteristic 
of this period is the immense accession of words taken 
from the French. 

V. Modern English, from 1550 to the present day. 
The English did not cease to change, for then it woidd 



^) to cast off, reject. 
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The English language (§ 5). 1 1 

have ceased to be a living language: but its later 
changes have not had the rapid progress and the ra- 
dical character which belonged to those of the preced- 
ing centuries. Many words which were in use three 
hundred years ago, have since become obsolete. A 
much larger number have been added to the language ; 
including not only technical and scientific terms by 
the thousand, but a multitude of words which belong 
to the common stock of literature and society. As to 
inflection, the little which remained at that time has 
come down to us with hardly any change. Yet the 
ending th in the third person singular of verbs (as 
comeihy doeth or doth) has all but^) disappeared from 
the common language, and remains chiefly as an 
archaism of the solemn or religious style, kept in me- 
mory by the usage of the English Bible. The sub- 
junctive, as distinct from the indicative in the third 
person singular (as if he come^ if he do if), is also 
growing obsolete. . . The great writers of the Eliza- 
bethan age (Spenser, Shakespeare, etc.) have done 
much to perpetuate and keep alive the form of Eng- 
lish which is seen in their works. The authorized 
version of the Bible has exerted a conservative in- 
fluence of the same kind, and one even more power- 
ful. . . The new terms which are required by the 
progress of science and industry, are almost wholly 
drawn from foreign languages, especially from the 
inexhaustible storehouse of Greek expression (as tele- 
graphy hydrostatics, etc.)" (W.). 



^) all but = almost, nearly. 



12 Second period (1350—1550). 

The three first periods scarcely belong to a history 
of English literature, and consequently only a brief 
account of them is given in the present chapter. The 
real history of English literature begins with Chaucer, 
in the brilliant reign of Edward III. Yet, even this 
great poet and the other prominent writers of the 
Middle English period (1350 — 1550) are but of an in- 
ferior value for our purpose, since the pupil cannot 
thoroughly unterstand their works without a special 
study of the language in which they are written. So 
we can limit ourselves to a rapid sketch of the next 
period. 



Second period. 

From Chancer to the age of Elizabeth (1350—1550). 



§ 6. William Langland. — John WyclifFe. 

William Langland, author of The Vision concern- 
ing Piers the Plowman, was the most vigorous, truly 
English, and popular of all the poets preceding Chaucer. 
He was bom about 1332, and wore the clerical tonsure. 
He makes many allusions to his extreme poverty. His 
poem is the popular representative of the doctrines 
which were silently bringing about the Reformation. 
Piers is represented as falling asleep on a hill, and 
seeing in his sleep a series of visions; in describing 
these, he exposes the corruption of society, and par- 
ticularly the dissolute lives of the religious orders, 
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with much bitterness. The alliterative style of the 
poem will be seen from the opening lines: 

In a 5omer seson whan soft was the 5onne 
I sho^e^) me in sAroudes as I a sAepe^) were, 
In Aabite as an ^eremite, unAoly of workes, 
"PTent ivyie in this i{;orld, trondres to here^). 

This is the poem which wrought so strongly in 
men's minds that its influence was almost as widely 
spread as WycliflFe's in the revolt which had now 
begun against Latin Christianity (Ch. and Br.). 

At the same time as the Vision was being read 
all over England, John Wyoliffe, about 1380, began his 
work in the English tongue with a nearly complete 
Translation of the Bible. It was a book which had 
as much influence in fixing our language as the work 
of Chaucer. But he did much more than this for the 
English tongue: he made it the popular language of 
religious thought and feeling. In 1381 he was in full 
battle with the Church on the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation *), and was condemned to Silence. He sent 
forth tract after tract, sermon after sermon, couched 
not in the dry, philosophic style of the schoolmen, but 
in short, sharp, stinging sentences, fiill of the homely 
words used in his own Bible, denying one by one al- 
most all the doctrines of the Church of Rome. Wycliffe 
was assisted by some disciples and learned men in 
translating the Bible from the Latin Vulgata ^), and 

*) shaped. — ^) shepherd. — ') hear. — *) change of bread 
and wine into the real material body and blood of Christ. — 
'^) ancient latin translation of the Bible. 
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the completion of this great work is referred to the 
year 1383. He died in 1384, and in the following year, 
his bones were dug up from the chancel of the church 
at Lutterworth, his last residence, burned to ashes, and 
the ashes thrown into the river Swift (Br. and Ch.). 
Although the mixed English language had now 
risen into importance, it required a genius like that of 
Chaucer — who was familiar with continental as well 
as classic literature, and with various modes of life at 
home and abroad, besides enjoying the special favour 
of the court — to give consistency and permanence to 
the language and poetry of England. Henceforward, 
his native style, which Spenser terms ,the pure weU of 
English undefiled,** formed a standard of composition. 

§ 7. Oeoffirey Chaucer. 

Oeoffirey Chaucer was the son of a vintner^) in 
London, and was born, it is now believed, about 1340 
(according to others, in 1328). When he was sixteen 
he became page to the wife of the Duke of Clarence, 
and continued at the Court till he joined the army in 
France in 1359. He was taken prisoner, but ran- 
somed in 1360. We then know nothing of his life for 
six years ; but afterwards he was again connected with 
the Court. It was during this time that he began to 
write under the influence of French poetry. Between 
1372 and 1384, he went for the king 2) on no less than 
seven diplomatic missions, three of which were to Italy. 



») wine-seller. — «) Edward III. from 1327 to 1377 ; Ri- 
chard II. from 1377 to 1399. 
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the Tabard Inn, Southwark (London), all being bent 
on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Thomas a Becket') 
at Canterbury. The poet himself is one of the party 
at the Tabard. They all sup together, and after great 
cheer, the landlord proposes that they shall travel 
together, and, to shorten their way, that each shall 
tell two tales, both in going and returning, and 
whoever told the best, should have a supper at the 
expense of the rest. The company assent, and mine 
host, „Harry Bailly" — who was both „bold of his 
speech, and wise and well-taught" — is appointed to 
be judge and reporter of the stories (Ch.). No one 
could hit off a character better than Chaucer, and in 
the prologues to the several Tales, the whole of the 
new, vigorous English society is painted with astonish- 
ing vividness. „I see all the pilgrims^" says Dryden, 
„their humours, their features, and the very dress, 
as distinctly as if I had supped with them at the Ta- 
bard." The tales take in the whole range of the 
poetry of the middle ages: the legend of the saint, 
the romance of the knight, the wonderful fables of 
the traveller, the coarse tale of common life, the love 
story, the allegory, etc. The pilgrims are persons of 
all ranks and clas.>508 of society; there is a knight, a 
yeoman („a nut-head had he, with a brown visage"), 
a prioress, a nun, three priests, a merchant („with a 
forked beard", and sitting high on his horse), a Wife 



^) Archbishop of C, slain (1170) in the cathedral by 
four knights wishing to }»lease King Henry 11., that had been 
excommunicated by Bec'ktjt. 
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of Bath (shrewd and witty), a pardoner from Rome 
(with some sacred relies — as part of the Virgin 
Mary's veil, and part of the sail of St. Peter's ship — 
and who is „brimful of pardons come from Rome all 
hot"); among the humbler characters are a stout miller, 
a reve or bailiff, a shipman, cook, etc. The tales are 
all in verse, with the exception of two. They were 
not begun before 1382 at the earliest, and have been 
left imperfect ; not a word of the transactions at Canter- 
bury, or the journey homeward, or of the prize-supper 
and the separation of the company. — Like Shake- 
speare, Chaucer was content to borrow most of the 
outlines of his plots or stories; for several of his 
stories he is indebted to Boccaccio, for two of them 
to his contemporary Gower, for others to French au- 
thors (Ch. and Cr.). 

§ 8. Slow progress of English literature from the 
« death of Chauoer to the age of Elizabeth. 

The age of Chaucer was succeeded by a period 
destitute of original genius, and it was not until a 
century and a half afterwards that the national interest 
in poetry was revived. One cause of this literary 
stagnation was undoubtedly the disturbed state of the 
country, in consequence of the sanguinary wars of the 
Roses*), and the absorbing influence of religious con- 
troversy inspired by the doctrines of Wycliffe and the 
dawn of the Reformation. In the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, the introduction of the art of print- 



^) i. e. the houses of York and Lancaster. 
Kaiser, Engl, literature. 
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ing offered unprecedented and invaluable facilities for 
the progress of literatui'e; yet in original or powerful 
composition, we have only few distinguished names, 
and most of them are those of Scotsmen, such as 
James L of Scotland (f 1437), Ihmbar (f 1520), Douglas 
(t 1522) and Blind Harry or Harry the Minstrel (Ch.). 

§ 9. Ballad poetry. 

The early ballads of England and Scotland have 
justly been admired for their rude picturesque energy 
and simple pathos. Ballads, lays, fragments of romances 
had been sung in England from the earliest times, and 
popular tales and jokes took form in short lyric pieces, 
to be accompanied with music and dancing. In fact 
the ballad went over the whole land among the people. 
The trader, the apprentices, and poor of the cities, the 
peasantry, had their own songs. They tended to collect 
themselves round some legendary name like Robin 
Hood^), or some historical character made legendary. 
A crowd of minstrels sang them through city and vil- 
lage ; the very friar sang them. A collection of Robin 
Hood ballads was printed in Edinburgh about 1506. — 
These ballads were produced, it is probable, in great 
abundance during the 15 S and 16S centuries, and in 
many instances they are traceable to the Border region 
between Scotland and England. This country, as the 
scene of incessant forays from both sides of the fron- 
tier during the uninterrupted warfare between the two 



*) See the author's „Engl. Leseb." I. No. 35. 
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countries, was naturally the theatre of a multitude of 
wild and romantic episodes, consigned to memory by 
the rude strains of indigenous minstrels. No country 
indeed (excepting Spain, in the admirable romances 
which commemorate the long struggle between the 
Christians and the Moors) possesses anything similar 
in kind or comparable in merit to the old ballads of 
England and Scotland. Almost without exception, they 
affect the iambic measure of 12 or 14 syllables, rhy- 
ming in couplets, which however naturally divide 
themselves, by means of the caesura or pause, into 
stanzas of four lines, the rhymes generally occurring 
at the end of the second and fourth verses^). This 
form of metre is, in all probability, a relic of the old 
long unrhymed alliterative measure ; likewise each two 
lines of the old German Nibelungen Lied can be easily 
broken up into a stanza of four, the rhymes being then 
confined, as in the English ballads, to the 2^ and 4^ 
lines. — The first considerable collection of these bal- 
lads was published by Bishop Thomas Percy 2) in 
1765, and it is to his example that we owe the immense 
revolution produced, by their study and imitation, in 
the literature of the present century. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the old English ballads had the 
greatest share in bringing about that immense change 
in taste and feeling which characterizes the revival of 
romantic poetry (Sh. and Br.). 



1) See No. 27 and 29 in the author's „Engl. Lesebuch" II. 
«) See the author's „Engl. Leseb." II. No. 27—31. 

2* 
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§ 10. The drama. 

„The drama, as in Greece, so in England, began 
in religion. In early times none but the clergy could 
read the stories of the religion, and it was not the 
custom to deliver sermons to the people. It was ne- 
cessary, however, to instruct uneducated men in the 
history of the Bible, the Christian faith, the lives of 
the Saints and Martyrs. Hence the Church set on 
foot Miracle Plays and Mysteries. We find these first 
in England about 1110, and they were very common 
in Chaucer's days. They then were acted not only 
by the clergy, but by the laity. About the year 1268 
the town guilds began to take them into their hands, 
and acted complete sets of plays setting forth the 
whole of Scripture history from the Creation to the 
Day of Judgment. Each guild took one play in the 
set. They lasted sometimes three days, sometimes 
eight, and were represented on a great movable stage 
on wheels in the open spaces of the towns. The 
miracle play was a representation of some portion of 
Scripture history, or of the life of some Saint of the 
Church. The mystery was a representation of any 
portion of the New Testament history concerned with 
a mysterious subject, such as the Incarnation*), the 
Atonement^) or the Resurrection. From the towns they 
went to the court and the houses of nobles, and we 
know that exhibiting Scripture plays at great festivals 
was part of the regulations of the great houses. They 



^) Menschwerdung (the birth of Jesus Christ). — ^) Subn- 
opfer (the death of Jesus Christ). 
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were still acted in Chester in 1577, and in Coventry 
in 1580.'' 

„The Morality was the next step to these, and in 
it we come to a representation which is closely connect- 
ed with the regular drama. It was a play in which 
the characters were the Vices and Virtues, with the 
addition afterwards of allegorical personages, such as 
Eiches, Good Deeds, Confession, Death, and any human 
condition or quality needed for the play. These charac- 
ters were brought together in a rough story, at the 
end of which Virtue triumphed, or some moral prin- 
ciple was established. The later dramatic fool grew 
up in the moralities out of a personage called „The 
Vice", and the humorous element was introduced by 
the retaining of „The Devil" from the miracle play 
and by making the Vice torment him. They finally 
died out about the end of Elizabeth's reign." 

y^The transition between these Moralities and the 
regular drama may possibly be traced in this way. 
The Virtues and Vices were dull, because they stirred 
no human sympathy. Historical characters were there- 
fore then introduced, who were celebrated for a virtue 
or a vice; Brutus represented patriotism, Aristides 
represented justice; or historical and allegorical person- 
ages were mixed together. This transition was hastened 
by the impulse of the Reformation. The religious 
struggle came so home to men's hearts that they were 
not satisfied with subjects drawn from the past, and the 
morality was used to support the Catholic or the Pro- 
testant side. Real men and women were shown under 
the thin cloaks of its allegorical characters ; the vices 
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and the follies of the time were displayed. It started 
our satiric comedy. The stage was becoming a living 
power when this began. The excitement of the au- 
dience was now very different from that felt in listening 
to Virtues and Vices, and a demand arose for comedies 
and tragedies which should picture human life in all 
its forms. The Interludes of John Heywood, most 
of which were written for court representation in 
Henry VlJi.'s time, show this further transition. They 
retained the Vice as a personage. The Interlude — 
a short, himiorous piece, to be acted in the midst of 
the Morality for the amusement of the people — had 
been frequently used, but Heywood isolated it from the 
Morality and made of it a kind of farce. Out of it we 
may say grew English comedy" (Br.). 

§ 11. The Benaissance and the Beformation. 

„A11 through the last two- thirds of the 15 S cen- 
tury, though so little creative work was done, the in- 
terest in classic literature grew. A great number of 
French translations of the Latin classics were widely 
read in England. Italian scholars came to England to 
translate Greek books, and many English scholars went 
to Italy to read and study the old Greek authors on 
whom the scholars driven from Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453 were lecturing in the schools ofFlorence. — 
The violent controversy of the Beformation killed for 
a time the New Learning, but it did a vast work for 
English literature in its translation of the Bible. Wil- 
liam Tyndale's Translation of the New Testament, 
1525, fixed the standard English once for all, and brought 
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it finally into every English home. Tyndale held fast 
to pure English: three out of four of his nouns, ad- 
verbs, and verbs are Teutonic. He was helped in his 
work by some friends who made up what was wanting 
in his translation. It was this Bible which, revised by 
Coverdale and edited and re-edited as OromweVUs BtbUy 
1539, and again as Cranrner's Bible, 1540, was set up 
in every parish church in England. It got north into 
Scotland and made the Lowland English more like the 
London English. After its revisal by fifty scholars, 
1607 — 11, it went with the Puritan Fathers to New 
England and fixed the standard of English in America. 
Eighty millions of people now speak the English of 
Tyndale's Bible, and there is no book which has had 
so great an influence on the style of English literature. 
In Edward VI.'s reign Cranmer also edited the Eng- 
lish Booh of Common Prayer, 1549 — 52. Its English 
is a good deal mixed with Latin words *), and its style 
is sometimes weak or heavy, but on the whole it is a 
fine example of stately prose, and it also steadied the 
English speech" (Br.). 



1) The Liturgy itself is little else but a translation, with 
some few omissions and alterations, from the Latin Mass-Book 
of the Catholic Church. (Sh.) 
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Third period. 

From the age of Elizabeth to the Second 
ReTolutlon (1550—1688). 



§ 12. Characteristics of the Elizabethan age. 

^The most brilliant period in the history of Eng- 
lish literature is the latter portion of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (1558 — 1603) and the reign of her 
successor James I. (1603 — 25). A variety of causes 
operated in awakening and expanding the national in- 
tellect. The invention of printing; the study of clas- 
sical literature 5 the freedom with which, since the Re- 
formatioD, questions of theology and belief were dis- 
cussed; the number of translations from French and 
Italian literature, and the dissemination of the Scrip- 
tures in the English language, may be considered as 
aiding powerfully in the imiversal development. The 
policy of Elizabeth was an English policy. From the 
first, she abjured foreign ties and adopted the Pro- 
testant interest. Her first act was to order the liturgy 
to be read in English. A sentiment of chivalry per- 
vaded the land — »high thoughts seated in a heart 
of courtesy", as defined by Sir Philip Sidney, himself 
a mirror of courtesy and chivalrous honour; and this 
feeling was elevated by the splendour of a female 
court, and the intierest attaching to a maiden queen. 
There was also the spirit of mercantile enterprise and 
adventurous curiosity, which had been excited by the 
discovery of America and the East Indies. Tlio East 
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India Company was chartered^) and enfranchised^); 
Drake had circumnavigated the globe ! the tall ships of 
London and Bristol were seen in all seas. Voyages of 
discovery were resorted to as one of the most fashion- 
able and honourable occupations of the active young 
nobles and gentry of the day. A passion for travel- 
ling to foreign countries, and witnessing the marvellous 
sights believed to abound in those far-oflf islands of 
the sun, ran even to extravagance. The period, alto- 
gether, was one of action, of earnest, resolute, fearless 
men. The drama became a great intellectual arena, 
in which literary genius put forth its highest powers. 
In that age there might be avarice, cupidity, cruelty 
in war, and plotting in peace ; but there was no weak- 
ness in its public men. In action and in study, it 
was an age of giants" (Ch.). 

A great many excellent works of this epoch have 
become obsolete in the present day, solely from their 
merits having been eclipsed by the glories of a few 
incomparable names, as those of Spenser in romantic 
and of Shakespeare in dramatic poetry. 

§ 13. Edmund Spenser. 

This illustrious name occupies a place among the 
writers of England similar to that of Ariosto among 
those of Italy •, he is unquestionably the greatest English 
poet intervening between Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
His career was brilliant but unhappy. Born in Lon- 



^) durch Urkunden mit Vorrechten ausstatten. — ^) mit 
Freiheiten versehen. 
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don about the year 1553, a cadet of the illustrious fa- 
mily whose name he bore, though not endowed with 
fortune, he was educated at the University of Cam- 
bridge. He is supposed, after his leaving the Univer- 
sity, to have been compelled to perform the functions 
of domestic tutor in the North of England, and to 
have gained his first fame by the publication of the 
Shepherd's Calendar^ a series of pastorals or eclogues 
divided into twelve parts or months, in which, as in 
Virgil's Bucolics^)j under the guise of idyllic dialogues, 
his imaginary interlocutors discuss high questions of 
morality and state. This work immediately attracted 
the favour and patronage of the great. Sir Philip 
Sidney recommended him to the Earl of Leicester, and 
the powerful favourite brought the poet under the 
personal notice of Elizabeth herself. But the poet, in 
his court career, naturally exposed himself to the hosti- 
lity of those who were the enemies of his protectors, 
and he has left us a gloomy picture of the miseries 
of courtly dependence. On the nomination of Lord 
Grey as Lieutenant of Ireland, Spenser accompanied 
him to that country as secretary, and received a grant 
of land not far from Cork. He resided several years 
at Kilcolman Castle, during which time he exercised 
various important administrJttive functions in the govern- 
ment of the then newly-subjugated island. Here he 
composed the most important of his works, among 
which the first place is occupied by the Faery Queen, 
In 1598, Tyrone's rebellion drove him out of Ireland. 



*) pastoral poems (Hirtengedichte) = eclogues. 
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Bis castle was attacked and burned, one of his children 
perished in the flames, and he and his family fled for 
their lives to England. Completely ruined and broken- 
hearted, the poet returned to London, where he is 
reported to have died in the greatest poverty, for- 
gotten by the court and neglected by his patrons, in 
1599. He was buried with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey, near the tomb of Chaucer. — The Faery Queen 
was originally planned to consist of twelve books which 
were to tell the adventures of twelve knights, in whom 
the twelve virtues of Aristotle were represented; and 
their warfare was against the vices which opposed those 
virtues. The hero of the whole action was to be Prince 
Arthur, the type of perfect virtue. This prince has 
beheld the FaSry Queen in a dream, and has been so 
enamoured of the vision, that he resolves to seek her 
in Faery Land. He finds her holding a solemn festi- 
val during twelve days. At her court there is a beauti- 
ful lady for whose hand the twelve most distinguished 
knights are rivals ; and in order to settle their preten- 
sions these heroes undertake separate adventures, which 
furnish the materials for the action. The first book 
relates the expedition of the Red Cross Knight, who 
is the allegorical representative of flbZm^ss; the second 
book counts the adventures of Sir Guyon, or Tem- 
perance; the following books relate those of Chastity j 
Friendship^ Jmticey and Courtesy, Besides his personi- 
fication of the virtues, the poet made frequent allusions 
to historical characters and events. The queen Gloriana 
and the huntress Belphoebe are both symbolical of Queen 
Elizabeth ; Envy is intended to glance at the unfortunate 
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Mary Queen of Scots^ etc. etc. Though only six books 
were finished, the work is extremely voluminous, for 
each book is subdivided into twelve cantos. The 
stanza of Spenser is based upon the Italian ottava 
rima; but his exquisite taste induced him to add a 
ninth line, which being of twelve instead of ten syllables 
winds up each phrase with a loDg, lingering cadence 
of the most delicious melody ^) (Sh., Br., and Ch.). 

§ 14. The regular drama (see § 10). 

The first stage of the regular drama begins with 
the first English comedy, MalpJi Eoyster Doyster^ 
written by Udall, master of Eton, known to have 
been acted before 1551. It is the earliest picture of 
London manners; the characters are well drawn; it 
is divided into regular acts and scenes, and is made 
in rhyme. The first English tragedy is Gorboduc^ or 
Ferrex a/nd PorreXj written by Sackville and Nor- 
ton, and represented in 1562. These pieces gave the 
impulse to a number of dramas from classical and 
modem story, which were acted at the Universities, 
Inns of Court, and the court up to 1580, when the 
drama, having gone through its boyhood, entered on 
a vigorous manhood. More than 52 dramas are known 
to have been acted up to this time. 

The taste for dramatic entertainments grew rapidly 
more general and ardent; and in the course of time, 
not only did special societies of professional actors be- 



1) The Spenserian stanza is employed by Byron in „Cliilde 
Harold" — see the author's „Engl. Lesebuch" III. No. 12. II. 
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gin to come into existence, but special edifices were 
constructed for their exhibitions. A patent was given 
in 1574' to the Earl of Leicester's ^servants" to act 
plays in any town in England, and they built in 1576 
the Blackfriars ^) Theatre. The Globe Theatre, built for 
Shakespeare and his fellows in 1599, may stand as a 
type of the rest. In the form of a hexagon outside, 
it was circular within, and open to the weather, ex- 
cept above the stage, where a thatched roof protected 
the actors from the weather. The play began at three 
o'clock; the nobles and ladies sat in boxes or in stools 
on the stage, the people stood in the pit or yard. The 
stage itself, strewn with rushes, was a naked room, 
with a blanket for a curtain. Wooden imitations of 
animals, towers, woods, etc., were all the scenery used, 
and a board, stating the place of action, was hung out 
from the top when the scene changed. Boys acted the 
female parts. It was only after the Restoration that 
movable scenery and actresses were introduced. No 
pencil's aid supplied the landscape of Shakespeare's 
plays; the forest of Arden, the castle of Duncan, were 
seen only by the intellectual eye. — The first English 
tragedies are extremely crowded with bloody and dolo- 
rous events, rebellions, treasons, murders, and regicides ; 
but there is very little attempt to delineate character. 
The second stage of the drama ranges from 1580 
to 1596; it includes the plays of Peele, Rob. Greene, 
Marlowe, etc., and the earliest works of Shakespeare. 
During this time we know that more than 100 different 



*) Dominicans. 
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plays were performed by four out of eleven companies ; 
so swift and plentiful was their production. They were 
written in prose, and in rhyme, and in blank verse 
mixed with prose and rhyme. Prose and rhyme pre- 
vailed before 1587, when Marlowe in his play of Tarn- 
lourlaine made blanc verse*) the fashion. Christo- 
pher Marlowe rose by degrees and easily into 
mastery of his art. The difference between the une- 
qual and violent action and thought of his Doctor 
FausiuSj and the quiet and orderly progression to its 
end of the play of Edward II.y is all the more remark- 
able when we know that he died at thirty. Though 
less than Shakespeare, he was worthy to precede him (Br.) 

§ 16. William Shakespeare. 

William Shakespeare was born at Stratford-on- 
Avon, in the county of Warwick, in April 1564. There 
is a tradition that the 234 of the month was his birth- 
day; but all we know with certainty is, that he was 
baptized on the 2611. His father was a wool-comber 
or glover and rose for some time to be high-bailiff^) and 
chief alderman^) of Stratford. Concerning the boyhood 
and youth of the great poet we know very little, and 
this is chiefly derived from legal documents. . ^It is 
more than probable that his education was neglected, 
his passions strong, and his conduct far from regular.*' 
After some education at the grammar-school of his 



^) a ten-syllabled, unrhymed iambic verse, first introduced 
by Lord Surrey in his translation of Virgil's ^neid. — *) Ober- 
Amtmann. — ^) erster Ratsherr. 
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native town (Ben Jonson says he had ^little Latin 
and less Greek^), he is said to have assisted at his 
father's business; it has also been conjectured that he 
was some time in a lawyer's office, as his works 
abound in technical legal phrases and illustrations. 
When only eighteen he married Anne Hathaway, the 
daughter of a ^substantial yeoman", and had three 
children; his only son died at 12 years of age, whilst 
his two daughters survived him. In 1586, at the age 
of 22, he left his native town to embark on the wide 
ocean of London theatrical life. It is possible that the 
distressed situation in which his parents then were, 
as well as the imprudence and irregularity of his own 
conduct, may have contributed to render a longer stay 
in Stratford disagreeable, if not impossible. Yet it is 
highly probable that he chiefly followed an inward 
call in leaving a small provincial town for the capital. 
Various companies of players had visited Stratford in 
their summer peregrinations; the greatest tragic actor 
of that day. Rich. Burbage, was a Warwickshire 
man, and Th. Greene, a distinguished member of 
the troop of the Globe, then the first theatre in Lon- 
don, was a native of Stratford. Nothing, therefore, i& 
more probable than that the young adventurer, whose 
talents could not have been unknown, and who, perhaps, 
had sketched, if not completed, his Venm and Adonis 
and The rape of Lucrece (two poems), received an in- 
vitation to throw in his lot with the company of the 
Globe (which were also the proprietors of a smaller 
house on the northern side of the Thames, called the 
Blackfriars). Three years after his arrival in London, 
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we find him already enrolled among the shareholders 
of the above theatre, his name being the 1211 in a list 
of 16, and in 1603 the poet's name stands second in 
the list. He rendered himself useftd to this company 
in the double capacity of actor and arranger of old 
plays, and thus acquired that consummate knowledge 
of stage effect which distinguished him. His connection 
with the theatre continued from 1586 to 1611, a period 
of 25 years, during which he produced his 37 inmiortal 
dramas. In 1611 the poet retired to his native town 
and died, after a short illness, on the 23^ April, the 
anniversary of his birthday (?), in 1616; he was buried 
in the parish church of Stratford. — Shakespeare seems 
to have been satisfied with the success of his dramas 
on the stage, for, although 11 of them were printed 
during his life and possibly with his sanktion, there 
is no evidence to show that any of them was ever 
corrected by his own hand. What is strange, too, of 
a writer so remarkable and of compositions so admired, 
not a poem, a play, or fragment of either, in his manu- 
script, has come down to us. What is still more sur- 
prising, with the exception of five or six signatures, 
not a word in his handwriting is known to exist The 
first collective edition of his dramas did not appear 
till seven years after his death, in 1628; they were 
contained in one folio volume. Prior to this publi- 
cation, only 17 of Shakespeare's plays appeared in the 
quarto form. Among the plays that were produced 
previous to 1600, we mention : Henry F7., lV.j and F., 
Richard 11. and 111.^ Romeo and Juliety The merchant 
of Venice, and Midsummer-nighfs dream; to the latter 
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period certainly belong: Hamletj Othello^ King Lear^ 
Macbeth^ Julius Caesarj and The tempest Shakespeare 
did not take the trouble of inventing the plot of his 
pieces for himself — certainly from no want of genius, 
but simply from his consummate knowledge of his art ; 
he knew that he would act more profitably for his 
dramatic success by combining materials already pre- 
pared, and directing all his energies to that depart- 
ment in which he has never met an equal — the ex- 
hibition of human nature and human passion. 

The 37 plays composing the collection may be 
classified as follows: 

a) Historical dramas: 1 — 3. Henry VI. Part I., 
P. n., P. m.;, 4. Richard H.^); 5. Richard m.; 
6. King John; 7—8. Henry IV. Part L, P. H.; 
9. Henry V.; 10. Henry VIH.^) 

b) Tragedies: 1. Romeo and Juliet; 2. Titus An- 
dronicus; 3. Hamlet; 4. Othello; 5. Troilus and Cres- 
sida; 6. Timon of Athens; 7. Antony and Cleopatra; 
8. Julius Caesar; 9. Coriolanus; 10. King Lear*); 
11. Macbeth*). 

c) Comedies: 1. Love's labour's lost; 2. The mer- 
chant of Venice; 3. Midsummer-night's dream; 4. All's 
well that ends well; 5. Two gentlemen of Verona; 
6. The comedy of errors ; 7. Much ado about nothing ; 
8. As you like it; 9. The merry wives of Windsor; 



^) See the author's „Engl. Leseb." IQ. No. 25. — *) in chrono- 
logical order of production as much as can be suggested. — 
') See the author's „Engl. Leseb." m. No. 27. — *) ib. No. 26. 
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10. Twelfth night i)i 11. The taming of the Shrew; 
12. Pericles; 13. The tempest; 14. The Winter's tale. 

d) Tragicomedies: 1. Cymbeline; 2. Measure for 
measure. 

The non-dramatic works of Shakespeare consist 
of the two narrative poems mentioned here above and 
a volume of 154 beautiful sonnets^ that were first 
printed in 1609, though we know that some of them 
already existed in 1598. (Sh., Ch., St.) 

§ 16. The decay of the drama. 

Some of the most illustrious contemporaries and 
successors of Shakespeare are: BenJonson (f 1637), 
the learned friend of the latter and author of more than 
50 dramatic pieces; Beaumont and Fletcher who 
worked together, and Massinger. The drama in 
Shakespeare's hands had been the painting of the whole 
of human nature, the painting of characters as they 
were built up by their natural bent, and by the play 
of circumstances upon them. The drama, in Ben Jon- 
son's and other authors' hands, was the painting of that 
particular human nature which they saw in their own 
age; and their characters are not men and women as 
they are, but as they may become when they are 
mastered by a special bias of the mind or Immour. 
The high art which in Shakespeare sought to give a 
noble pleasure by being true to human nature in its 
natural aspects, sank now into the baser art which 



I) of the twelfth day from Christmas (Dreikonigsabend). 
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wished to excite, at any cost, the passions of the au- 
dience by representing human nature in unnatural 
aspects. Beaumont and Fletcher as well as many other 
writers of that time are „ studiously indecent" ; in con- 
trast to them Shakespeare is as white as snow. The 
classic simplicity of Shakespeare's plays did not satisfy 
the voluptuous court of James and Charles I. ; so the 
Masques came into fashion. These were dramatic re- 
presentations made for a festive occasion, with a re- 
ference to the persons present and the occasion. Their 
personages were allegorical. They admitted of dialogue, 
music, singing and dancing, combined by the use of 
some ingenious fable into a whole. They were made 
and performed for the court and the houses of the 
nobles, and the scenery was as gorgeous and varied 
as the scenery of the playhouse proper was poor and 
unchanging. Their scenic decoration was soon introduced 
into the regular theatres. — In proportion as the Puritan 
party grew in influence, in precisely equal degree grew 
the hostility to the theatre, and at last the theatre was 
formally and legally suppressed, the play-houses were 
pulled down by bigoted mobs of citizens and soldiers, 
and the performance of plays, nay, the simple witness- 
ing of theatrical representations, made a penal offence. 
This took place Sept. 2, 1642, and the dramatic pro- 
fession may be regarded as remaining under the frown 
of government during about 14 years from that date, 
when the theatre was revived, but revived under a 
completely different form and with totally different 

tendencies (Br. and Sh.). 

3* 
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§ 17. John MUton (1608—1674). 

„A large portion of the seventeenth century is 
occupied by an immense fermentation, political and 
religious, through which were worked out many of 
those institutions to which the country owes its gran- 
deur and its happiness. The Civil War, the Common- 
wealth^) (1649—59), and the Restoration, fill up the 
space extending from 1630 to 1660, while its termina- 
tion was signalized by another revolution (1688) which, 
though peaceful and bloodless, was destined to exert 
a perhaps even more beneficial influence on the future 
fortunes of the country." Such a time of violent 
struggles could not be favourable for the development 
of literature, as, with regard to the drama, we have 
already shown in the preceding chapter. A decline 
of poetry can be traced through all its forms. Be- 
tween the dying poetry of the past, and the uprising 
of a new kind of poetry in Dryden stands alone the 
majestic work of a great genius who touches the Eliza- 
bethan time with one hand and the following period 
with the other. 

Milton, one of the greatest poets of all times, was 
bom in London where his father, disinherited for 
having embraced the protestant faith, had established 
himself as a money-scrivener (Geldm^kler, Notar) and 
amassed a considerable fortune. The firmness and the 
suflFerings of the father for conscience' sake tinctured 
the early feelings of the son who became a stern, un- 



^) The English republic under the protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell. 
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bending champion of religious freedom. He was most 
carefully educated, first at home, then at St. Paul's 
School, London, whence he entered Christ's College, 
Cambridge, yet a child in years, but already a con- 
summate scholar. Having taken his degree of M. A. 
(master of arts = Magister), he retired from the uni- 
versity and resided for about five years at his father's 
house, continuing his studies with unabated ardour. 
Here he wrote ComuSj a mask or pastoral drama, and 
probably two descriptive poems E Allegro and II Pen- 
seroso. In the Allegro the poet describes scenery and 
various occupations and amusements as contemplated 
by a man of cheerful temperament; in the Penseroso 
not dissimilar objects viewed by a person of melancholy 
and studious character. — In 1638 the poet left the 
paternal roof and travelled for fifteen months in France 
and Italy, where his society was courted by the „ choicest 
wits". On his return to his native country, he engaged 
in controversy against the prelates and the royalists; 
he was one of the most prolific writers of that agitated 
time, producing works on all the most pressing ques- 
tions of the day. He served Oliver Cromwell and 
received, in 1649, the appointment of Latin secretary 
to the Council of State. In 1652 the loss of the great 
poet's sight became total, though it had been gradually 
coming on during ten years, .owing to the wearisome 
studies and midnight watches of his youth and man- 
hood. His wife died about the same time and left him 
three daughters who are said to have been undutiful 
and unkind to him in his old age. Probably with a 
view of obtaining that comfort which his helpless state 
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SO much required, he married for the second and third 
time. — With the Restoration, in 1660, begins the 
most gloomy, and yet the most glorious period of our 
poet's career. He was imprisoned, but liberated after 
a confinement of some months, and he now lived in 
close retirement till his death, busily occupied in the 
composition of Paradise lost^) and Paradise regained. 
The peculiar form of blank verse in which both are 
written, was first employed by him in the narrative 
or epic form of poetry. The former of these works 
had been his principal employment during about seven 
years and was finished in 1665. The companion epic 
(Paradise regained), as well as the noble and pathetic 
tragedy of Samson Agonistes (Simson, der Wettkampfer) 
are attributed to the year 1671. Paradise regained 
consists of only four books or cantos; the subject is 
the temptation of Christ by Satan in the wilderness, 
as recorded in the fourth chapter of St. Matthew's 
gospel. The severe simplicity and the restricted plan 
of these last two poems have rendered them less popular 
than Comus, or Paradise lost; but they exhibit the 
intensity and force of Milton's genius: they were „the 
ebb of a mighty tide" (Sh. and Ch.). 

Four years after Milton's death, in 1678, John 
Bunyan published the Pilgrim^ s Progress. It is the 
journey of Mr. Christian from the City of Destruction 
to the Celestial City. Written by a man of the people 
in the language of the Bible, it is a people's book. In 
painting the pilgrim's progress to Heaven, and his 



1) See the author's „Engl. Leseb." III. No. 29. 
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battle with the world and temptation, and sorrow, the 
book touched those deep and poetical feelings which 
belong to poor and rich. 



Fourth period. 

From the Second Serolutlon to the French Se- 
TOlntlon and the dawn of romantic poetry 

(1688—1789). 



§ 18. Charaoteristios of this period. 

The time of the great and beneficient revolution of 
1688 was characterized by the establishment of con- 
stitutional freedom in the state, and no less by a power- 
ful outburst of practical progress in science and philo- 
sophy. It was this period that produced Newton in 
physical and L o c k e in intellectual science. The subject 
of the Elizabethan poets and their successors (Milton) 
was man as influenced by the passions, and it was 
treated from the side of natural feeling. Dryden, Pope, 
and their followers turned to another subject. They 
left the passions aside, and wrote of the things in 
which the intellect and the conscience, the social and 
political instincts in man were interested. In this way 
the satiric, didactic, philosophical, and party poetry 
of a new school arose. — The successors of the Eliza- 
bethan writers tried to produce, by extravagant use 
of words and far-fetched images, the same results that 
ardent feeling had produced, and the more they failed 
the more extravagant and fantastic they became, till 
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at last their poetry ceased to have clear meaning. The 
natural style ^ unregulated by art, had thus become 
unnatural. When it had reached that point, men began 
to feel how necessary it was that the style of poetry 
should be subjected to the rules of art, and two in- 
fluences partly caused and partly supported this desire. 
One was the influence of Milton. He had given the 
first example in England of a pure, grand, and finished 
style, and wrote for the first time with absolute cor- 
rectness. Another influence was that of the movement 
all over Europe towards inquiry into the truth of things, 
a movement we see at work in science, politics, and. 
religion. In poetry it produced a school of criticism 
which first took form in France, and the influence of 
Boileau and others who were striving after greater 
finish and neatness of expression, told ^) on England now. 
But this influence must not be exaggerated, for Eng- 
lish poets had already, before the Restoration, begun 
the critical work, and the French influence served only 
to give it a greater impulse. The artificial style thus 
succeeded to and extinguished the natural. To be 
refined and critical, rather than original and inventive, 
was the ambition of the authors of this period (Br., 
Sh. and Ch.). 

§ 19. Poets. 

a) John Dryden (1631—1700) was the first of 
the new, as Milton was the last of the elder, school of 
poetry. His father being an ardent Puritan, it is not 
surprising that he should have entered upon his literary 

1) to tell on = to take or have effect on. 
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career a partisan of the same religious and political 
doctrines, and gained his first laurels by composing a 
warm eulogium on Cromwell. But at the approach of 
the Restoration he attached himself to the Royalist 
party and was afterwards appointed Poet Laureate and 
Historiographer to the King, ^n 1686 he even abandon- 
ed the faith he had so powerfully defended and em- 
braced the Catholic doctrines. During the whole of 
his life Dryden was engaged in literary and political 
squabbles. He had first written a number of rhymed 
plays, which enabled him to perfect the versification; 
but his power of clear reasoning fitted him most for 
satire. As a narrative poet his fables and translations 
(of Virgil), produced late in life, give him a high rank. 
The lyric productions of this poet are not numerous 
in proportion to their excellence. Besides poetry, Dry- 
den produced a very large quantity of prose, much of 
it of great value, not only for the style, but in many 
instances also for the matter. He must be regarded 
as the first enlightened critic who appeared in the Eng- 
lish language (Br. and Sh.). 

b) Alexander Pope (1688 — 1744). Sense, vigour, 
harmony, and a kind of careless yet majestic regularity 
were the characteristics of that powerful school of 
poetry of which Dryden is the most eminent type. 
These qualities were, in the so-called Augustan reign 
of Queen Anne, succeeded by a still higher polish, and 
an elegance sometimes degenerating into effeminacy. 
The slender and somewhat enervate grace of the Corin- 
thian order succeeds the more masculine beauties of 
the Ionic. Far above all the poets of this epoch shines 
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the brilliant name of Alexander Pope ^), bom in London 
of a respectable catholic family. The boy was of almost 
dwarfish stature and so delicate and deformed from 
birth that his after-life was „one long disease" ; but he 
exhibited an extraordinary precocity of intellect, and 
so early as the age of 16 he conmienced his literary 
career by composing his Pastorals. In 1711 appeared 
his Essay on criticism, one of the finest pieces of 
argumentative poetry in the language; in 1712, The 
rape of the lock, the finest and most brilliant mock- 
heroic poem in the world; in 1713, Windsor forest; 
in 1715 to 1725, his translation of the Iliad and Odyssey; 
in 1728, The Dundad, the fiercest and most powerful 
literary satire that exists in the whole range of litera- 
ture; in 1731 — 35, Epistles, addressed to several 
distinguished men ; at the same period. Essay on man, 
his greatest ethical work, now read, not for its philo- 
sophy, but for its poetry (in the 1^ epistle man is 
regarded in his relation to the universe, in the 24 in 
his relation to himself, in the SA in his relation to 
society, and in the 4S with respect to his ideas of, 
and pursuit after happiness); in 1733 — 38, Imitations 
from Horace. 

c) John Gay (1688 — 1732) was one of those easy, 
amiable, good-natured men who are the darlings of 
their friends, and whose talents excite admiration with- 
out jealousy. His songs and ballads are among the 
most musical and touching that exist in the language. 
His fables ^) are the best that the English possess ; and 



1) See ^Engl. Leseb." IH. No. 11. — «) „Engl. Leseb." L 
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if they have not the nationality or rich humour and 
archness of La Fontaine's, they are light and pleasing, 
and the versification always smooth and correct. Gay 
also produced several dramatic works principally of a 
comic nature and enlivened by songs and music. Thus 
he gave rise to the English opera, which for a time 
supplanted the Italian opera with all its elaborate graces. 
His most successful venture was the Beggar^s Opera, 
the hero of which is a highwayman. It had a run of 
sixty- two nights, and became the rage of town and 
country (Sh. and Ch.). 

d) James Thomson (1700 — 1748) was born in a 
rural and retired corner of Scotland, and after receiv- 
ing his education at Edinburgh, came to London, eager 
to try his fortune in a literary career. He adopted the 
profession of private tutor, and travelled with his pupil 
in Italy. The poem of Winter appeared in 1726, and 
was received with great favour. The other Seasons^) 
were given to the world in the succeeding years. Be- 
sides he composed some shorter pieces ^), and his delight- 
ful half-serious, half-playful allegorical poem of the Castle 
of Indolence, the most enchanting of the many imitations 
of the style and manner of Spenser. — Thomson purchas- 
ed a snug cottage near Richmond, and lived in modest 
luxury and literary ease. He was of an extremely 
kind and generous disposition; he was also generally 
loved, and does not appear to have had a single enemy 
or ill-wisher. His death was premature; for, catching 
cold in a boating-party on th.e Thames, he died of a 
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fever in the 48^ year of his age. — The Seasons are a 
poem, in plan and treatment entirely original, and give 
a general, and at the same time minute description of 
all the phenomena of nature during an English year. 
The impulse which Thomson gave by this first poem 
devoted to natural description, was soon followed; for 
there appeared other descriptive poems in England as 
well as in foreign countries (Sh.). 

e) Dr. Isaak Watts (1674—1748), author of theo- 
logical, philosophical, and polemical writings, that ex- 
ercised an extensive influence, occupies a high place 
among the religious poets of England. His style is easy 
and graceful 1). — Edward Young (1681— 1765). His 
place in the history of English poetry is due to his 
striking and original poem The Night Thoughts. This 
work, consisting of nine nights or meditations, is in 
blank verse and contains reflections on life, death im- 
mortality, and other solemn subjects. The general tone 
of the work is sombre and gloomy. — Thomas Gray 
(1716 — 1771), the greatest of the exclusively lyrical 
poets that England had hitherto produced, is especially 
known for some highly finished odes and the Elegy 
tcritten in a country churchyard which is a masterpiece 
from beginning to end. — William Cowper (1731 — 
1800). The progress which carried the national taste 
from the correct and artificial style of Pope in the 
direction of a greater simplicity and naturalness, is 
most strongly exemplified in the writings of Cowper. 
His pictures of life and nature, whether of rural 
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scenery or indoor life, have seldom been surpassed 
for truth and picturesqueness; and his satirical sketches 
of the follies and absurdities of manners are remark- 
able for sharpness and humour. His famous comic 
ballad John QUpin^) appeared in 1783. His costly 
humour is so much more to be admired as the story 
of his life is singularly sad. — John Lowe (1750 — 1798), 
author of the fine pathetic lyric, Mwnfs Dream ^), was 
the son of a Scottish gardener, and emigrated to 
America, where he died in great misery. — Gold- 
smith and other authors that wrote verse, will be 
spoken of in the next paragraphs. 

§ 20. The dawn of romantic poetry. 

A new interest in the romantic past was excited 
by the publication of Percy's Reliques of ancient Eng- 
lish poetry (§ 9), and by the poetical forgeries of 
M acpherson and others (Chatterton and Ireland). James 
Macpherson (1738—1796) was a Scotchman and a sort 
of literary adventurer. Originally a country school- 
master, he pretended to have accumulated, in his travels 
through the Highlands of Scotland, an immense mass 
of Fragments of ancient poetry, composed in the Gaelic 
or Erse dialect (§ 2). The first portion of these was 
published in 1760. In 1762 he presented the world 
with Fingaly an ancient epic poem, in six boohs; and 
in 1763, Temoraj another epic poem, in eight books. 
The translations which Macpherson professed to have 
made from the originals, were composed in a pompous 

1) „Engl. Leseb." I. No. 54. — «) ib. U. No. 60. 
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and declamatory sort of prose, something like the ver- 
sions of the poetical portions of the Scriptures. The 
Highlanders, eager for the honour of their country, 
maintained the authenticity of these poems, and assert- 
ed that the name of Ossian, the' supposed author, as 
well as innumerable persons, descriptions, and historical 
events mentioned in them, had been familiar to their 
memories as the legends of their childhood. The 
Southern critics, however, expressed the strongest 
scepticism, and Macpherson, who might at once have 
settled the question, never produced the supposed origi- 
nals. — The wild and overstrained style and imagery 
of Ossian long made Macpherson's forgeries enormously 
popular throughout Europe 5 in Germany the admira- 
tion has not yet altogether subsided (Sh.). The 
peculiarity of this strange composition may be seen 
from the following short specimen: 

Ossian's address to the Swn, thou that roUest above, 
round as the shield of my fathers! Whence are thy beams, 
sun! thy everlasting lighit? Thou comest forth in thy awful 
beauty; the stars hide themselves in the sky; the moon, cold 
and pale, sinks in the western wave; but thou thyself mo vest 
alone. Who can be a companion of thy course? The oaks of 
the mountain fall ; the mountains themselves decay with years ; 
the ocean shrinks and grows again ; the moon herself is lost in 
heaven: but thou art for ever the same, rejoicing in the 
brightness of thy course. When the world is dark with tempests, 
when thunder rolls and lightning flies, thou lookest in thy 
beauty from the clouds and laughest at the storm. But to 
Ossian thou lookest in vain, for he beholds thy beams no more, 
whether thy yellow hair flows on the eastern clouds, or thou 
tremblest at the gates of the west. 
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§ 21. The essayists and the great noyelists. 

The essay was first made popular by Montaigne 
(t 1592), and the taste for this easy and desultory ^) form 
of composition became general throughout Europe. It 
was in England that it was first combined with the 
principle of journalism. The honour of originating this 
branch of literature is due to Daniel Defoe, who 
in 1704 commenced a literary and political journal, 
entitled The Beview which he published for the first 
year twice a week, and afterwards thrice. But it was 
not till Steele and Addison took the field that the 
essay assumed universal interest and importance, and 
exercised a great and beneficial influence on the 
morality, the piety, social manners, and intelligence 
of the British public (Sh. and Ch.). 

a) Joseph Addison (1672—1719), the son of an 
English dean, having distinguished himself by the 
publication of The Compaigfij a poem in which he 
celebrates the triumphs of Marlborough, was rewarded 
with political advancement. He was appointed Under- 
Secretary of State, and Chief Secretary of Ireland, 
became a member of the House of Commons, and was 
finally made Secretary of State. In 1709 Sir Rich- 
ard Steele (1675—1729) had founded the Tatter, 
a small sheet which appeared thrice a week at the 
cost of 1 d.^)j each number containing a short essay, 
and the rest filled up with news and advertisements. 
The popularity of this new kind of journal was im- 
mense; no tea-table, no coffee-house was without it. 
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The Tailer continued about a year, when it was re- 
modelled into the far more celebrated and successful 
Spectator ^). This was carried on upon the same plan, 
with the diflference that it appeared every day. Steele 
was of course obliged to obtain as much assistance as 
he could from his friends, and many writers furnished 
contributions; but the most constant and powerful aid 
was supplied by Addison, who contributed a very 
considerable and certainly the most valuable propor- 
tion of papers. The immense fertility of invention 
displayed in these charming papers, the variety of 
their subjects, and the singular felicity of their treat- 
ment, will ever place them among the masterpieces of 
fiction and criticism (Sh.). — Addison also wrote some 
dramas (see § 22). 

b) Daniel Defoe (1661—1731), the founder of the 
English novel, is one of the most fertile authors of 
narrative and controversial productions. His life was 
agitated and unfortunate. He was the son of a butcher 
in London, and by family as well as personal sym- 
pathies an ardent Whig and Dissenter. Indeed, he 
was educated for the ministry in a dissenting sect, but 
embraced a mercantile career, having at various periods 
carried on the business of a hosier, a tile-maker, and 
a woollendraper. But his real vocation was that of a 
writer, and the ardour with which he maintained, in 
innumerable pamphlets, the principles of constitutional 
liberty, exposed him, in those evil times, to repeated 
persecutions from the Government, Once he was im- 
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c) Jonathan Swift (1667 — 174ok the most ori- 
ginal genius, as Tvell as the most striking character of 
this period, was bom in Zhiblin, of Eng^h fiunQj and 
<lescent His entrance into life was imfortunate, and 
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tended to aggravate a natural tendency towards haughty 
misanthropy and bitter self-reliance. His father died 
in very embarrassed circumstances, and Swift, a posthu- 
mus child, found himself from his earliest years a 
dependent upon the charity of distant relations. Hav- 
ing finished his studies, he took orders in the Irish 
Church. In 1701, Swift became a political writer on 
the side of the Whigs, and the Tale of a tub, a satire 
on the Presbyterians and the Papists, made his reputa- 
tion. Soon after he left the Whig for the Tory party 
and received, from his new allies, the deanery of St. 
Patrick's, Dublin. Swift was at first disliked in Ire- 
land, but the Drapier's (draper's) letters and other 
works gave him unbounded popularity 5 his wish to 
serve Ireland was one of his ruling passions. In 1726, 
his inventive genius, his savage satire, and his cruel 
indignation with life, were all shown in Gulliver's 
travels'^). The voyage to Lilliput and Brobdingnag 
satirized the politics and manners of England and 
Europe; that to Laputa, a flying island, mocked the 
philosophers and astronomers; and the last, to the 
country of the Houyhnhnms, a region in which horses 
are the reasoning and dominant beings, and where 
men, under the name of Yahoos, are degraded to the 
rank of noxious and filthy brutes, lacerated and defiled 
the whole body of humanity. — The purity of his 
prose style renders it a model of English composition ; 
but he is often disgustingly coarse and gross in. his 
style and subjects. — The story of his latter days is 
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very sad. He had from an early period suffered more 
or less constantly from giddiness and pain in the head; 
and the fearful anticipations of insanity which had 
constantly haunted him were destined to be cruelly 
verified. Fits of lunacy were succeeded by a state of 
idiocy. During the last three years of his life he is 
said never to have spoken, and to have shown an 
almost complete unconsciousness (Br., Ch., and Sh.). 

d) Samuel Eichardson (1689—1761) must be 
regarded as the real founder of the modern novel. 
Wholly distinct from merely narrative stories like 
Defoe's, the true novel is a story wrought about the 
passion of love to a tragic or joyous conclusion. Its 
form, far more flexible than that of the drama, admits 
of almost infinite development. The whole of human 
life, at any time, at any place in the world, is its 
subject The works of Richardson are three in number, 
Pamela (1741), Clarissa Harlowe(n4S)j his masterpiece, 
and Sir Charles Grandison (1753). These three novels are 
all written upon one plan, that is, the story is entirely 
told in letters which are supposed to be written by 
the various persons in the action. — The best of 
Henry Fielding's novels is Tom Jones (1749). — 
Meanwhile, however, a third writer had presented 
himself upon the same field — Tobias SmoUet 
(1721—1771) who wrote Eoderick Bandom (1748), 
Peregrine PicJcle, Humphrey Clinker (1771), and other 
novels, in which he is often led beyond the truth 
of nature into carricature. — Laurence Sterne (1713 
— 1768) was a brilliant literary comet. His character 

was as eccentric as his works, Tristram Shandy and 

4.* 
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the Sentimental journey. They are scarcely novels, for 
they have no plot; they can scarcely be said to have 
any story. — The most charming and versatile writer 
of the eighteenth century is Oliver Goldsmith (1728 
— 1774), whose works, whether in prose or verse, bear 
a peculiar stamp of gentle grace and elegance. He 
was born at an Irish village. His father was a poor 
curate of English extraction. By the assistance of a 
benevolent uncle, Oliver was enabled to enter the 
University of Dublin. He however neglected the 
opportunities for study which the place offered him, 
and became notorious for his irregularities. The earlier 
part of his life is an obscure and monotonous narrative 
of ineffectual struggles to subsist, and of wanderings 
through Europe. He travelled for the most part on 
foot, and subsisted by the aid of his flute and the 
charity given to a poor scholar. When he had found 
his way back to his native country, his career during 
about eight years was a succession of desultory struggles 
with famine, sometimes as a chemist's shopman in Lon- 
don, sometimes as an usher in boarding-schools, some- 
times as a practitioner of medicine among the poorest 
population, sometimes as a corrector in a printing-office. 
It was in 1764 that the publication of his beautiful 
poem of the Traveller caused him to emerge from the 
slough of obscure literary drudgery in which he had 
hitherto been crawling. From this period his career 
was one of uninterrupted literary success, though his 
folly and improvidence kept him plunged in debt, 
from which indeed no amount of fortune would have 
saved him. In 1766 appeared the Vicar of Wdke- 
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field^), that masterpiece of gentle humour and delicate 
tenderness; it was the first, and perhaps the most 
charming, of all those novels which we may call idyllic, 
which describe in a pure and gentle style the simple 
loves and lives of country people. In 1770 he publish- 
ed the Deserted village, the companion poem to the 
Traveller, not less touching and perfect; and in 1773 
was acted his comedy She stoops to conquer, one of 
the gayest, pleasantest, and most amusing pieces that 
the English stage can boast. His continual pecuniary 
embarrassments obliged him to waste his exquisite 
talent on works hastily thrown off, and for which he 
neither possessed the requisite knowledge nor could 
make the necessary researches; thus he successively 
put forth a number of historical works, being mere 
compilations. He died at the age of forty-six, deeply 
mourned by his numerous friends, and surrounded by 
the tears and blessings of many wretches whom his 
inexhaustible benevolence had relieved (Sh. and Br.). 

§ 22. The drama. 

The court of Charles H., which the plays now 
written represented much more than they did the 
national life, gave the drama the „genteel" ease and 
the immorality of its society (see § 16), and encouraged 
it to find new impulses from the drama of Spain and 
France. The great French dramatists, Corneille, 
Racine, and Moliere were translated and borrow- 
ed from again and again. The „three unities" of 
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Corneille, and rhyme instead of blank verse as the 
vehicle of tragedy, were adopted; but the spirit of 
neither the serious nor the comic drama of France 
could then be transplanted into England. 

Two acting companies were formed on Charles II.'s 
return; actresses came on the stage for the first time, 
the ballet was introduced, and scenery began to be 
largely used. Dryden's first pieces were written in 
rhyme; but later, following Shakespeare, he „ disen- 
cumbered himself from rhyme" in his fine tragedy of 
All for love, and showed his power of low comedy in 
the Spanish friar. Among the tragedians who follow- 
ed his method, that most worthy of notice is Thomas 
Otway (1651 — 1685), whose two pathetic tragedies, 
the Orphan and Venice preserved, still keep the stage. 
Their licentiousness has necessarily banished his 
comedies from the stage, with most of those of his 
contemporaries. It was in comedy, however, that the 
dramatists excelled. William Congreve'a reputation in 
his own day (1670—1729) was unrivalled; his Love 
for love is one of the most perfect comedies in the 
whole range of literature. The indecency of all these 
writers produced various attacks on the stage, and the 
growth of a higher tone in society, uniting with these 
attacks, began to purify the drama. Addison's 
ponderous tragedy of Cato (1713), praised by Voltaire 
as the first tragSdie raisonnable^ in its total rejection 
of the drama of nature for the classical style, de- 
finitely marks an epoch in the history of English 
tragedy, an epoch of decay, on which no recovery 
has followed. Comedy, however, had still a future. 
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The Beggar's Opera of Gay (§ 19 c), 1728, revived 
an old form of drama in a new way. — David Garrick 
(1716 — 1779) was perhaps the greatest performer that 
the English stage had seen since the days of Burbage ; 
some of his farces are still acted. — Goldsmith's 
comedy She stoops to conquer has already been 
mentioned (§21 d), and it only remains to speak of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751 — 1816), with whom 
the history of the elder English drama closes. Sheridan 
was born at Quilca near Dublin, and died in London. 
Having finished his studies at Harrow School^), he 
entered the Middle Temple^) with a view to the pro- 
fession of the law; but the attractions of dramatic 
poetry seem to have suspended his ardour in that 
pursuit: he became one of the managers of Drury 
Lane Theatre and began to write for the stage. In 
1775 appeared The rivals^) and The duenna, in 1777 
The school for scandal, perhaps the best comedy of 
modern times. In 1780 Sheridan entered into Parlia- 
ment, distinguished himself by a brilliant eloquence, 
was narrowly connected with Fox and Burke, and 
occupied, at different periods, high public offices. 
Byron justly said, that the intellectual reputation of 
Sheridan was truly enviable, since he had made the 

^) old celebrated college near London. — ^) one of the 
two English inns of court (Gerichtshofe, Juristen-KoUegien), 
called the Inner Temple and the Middle Temple, They were 
so called, because anciently occupied as the residence of the 
Knights Templars, on the suppression of which order they 
were purchased by some professors of the common law, and 
converted into inns of court (Worcester). — 2) „Engl. Leseb." 
III. No. 8. 
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best speech, written the two best comedies, the best 
opera (The duenna) j and the best farce (The critic); 
and Th. Moore observes on The school for scandal: 
„The entire comedy is an Et Dorado^) of wit, where 
the precious metal is thrown about by all classes as 
carelessly as if they had not the least idea of its 
value". — His whole life, however, was a succession 
of extravagance and imprudence, and he died in 
hopeless distress (Sh. and Br.). 

§ 28. Historical, political, and philosophical writers. 

Samuel Johnson (1709 — 1784) was the last re- 
presentative of the literary king, who, like Dryden 
and Pope, held a court in London. Poor and unknown, 
he worked his way to fame, and became the most 
striking figure in the social and literary history of 
his time. He wrote poems, satires, dramas, essays, 
novels, etc. His great Dictionary of the English 
language long occupied the place among the Englist 
of the Dictionnaire de VAcadimie in France. His 
Lives of the English poets lifted biography into a 
higher place in literature. — History shared in the 
progress made in prose writing and was raised into 
the rank of literature by three of Johnson's con- 
temporaries. All of them were influenced by the 
French school, by Montesquieu and Voltaire. 
D^Yid Hxime'a History of England, finished in 1761, 
is, in the writer's endeavour to make it a philosophic 
whole, in its clearness of narrative and purity of style. 



^) i. e. the golden region (Spanish). 
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the first literary history of the English. But he is 
not exact, nor does he love his subject, for he wants 
sympathy with mankind and with his country. He 
also published a series of important philosophical and 
political works. — William Bobertson, Hume's friend, 
and also a Scotchman, was a careful and serious, but 
also a cold writer. His Histories of Scotland j of 
Charles F., and of America show how historical inter- 
est began to reach beyond England. — Edward Gib- 
bon, whose Decline and fall of the Roman empire, 
completed in 1788, gave a new impulse and a new 
model to historical literature, had no more sympathy 
with humanity than Hume, and his irony lowers 
throughout the human value of his history. But he 
had creative power, originality, and the imagination 
of his subject. It was at Rome in 1764, while musing 
amid the ruins of the Capitol, that the idea of writing 
his book started to his mind, and his conception of 
the work was that of an artist. Rome, eastern and 
western, was painted in the centre of the world, dying 
slowly like a lion. Around it and towards it he drew 
all the nations and hordes and faiths that wrought its 
ruin. — It is worth of notice that, in the immense 
preponderance of the Latin over the Teutonic element 
in his diction. Gibbon is the least English of all the 
writers of the first class. — Edmund Burke (1731 — 
1797) carried the fervour and imagery of a great 
orator into philosophical discussion, and united in 
himself the highest qualities of the statesman, the 
writer, and the philosopher. He sat in the House of 
Commons and was one of the most prominent debaters 
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during the agitated period of the American war and 
the French Revolution. Many of his speeches enthralled 
their hearers, but many more put them to sleep. The 
very men, however, who slept under him in the House, 
read over and over again the same speech when 
published with renewed delight. Burke formed part 
of more than one ministry and was successively either 
in power or in opposition. The most powerful of his 
works were the Reflections on the French Revolution. — 
He was wrongly suspected of the authorship of the 
Letters ofJuniuSj political invectives (1769 — 72), whose 
trenchant style has preserved them to this day (Br. 
and Sh.). 



Fifth period. 



From the French ReTolntlon and the dawn of 
romantic poetry to the present day (1789—1891). 



§ 24. Characteristios of this period. 

Of the three last great sunbursts of the English 
literature, the first, making what has been called the 
Elizabethan age, threw its splendour over the last 
quarter of the sixteenth and the first of the seven- 
teenth century; the second, famous as the Augustan 
age of Anne, brightened the earlier years of the eigh- 
teenth; the nineteenth century was ushered in by the 
third. It is the crowding and clustering of remarkable 
writers that has chiefly distinguished the great literary 
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ages in every country; there are eminent writers at 
other times, but they come singly or in small numbers, 
as Milton and Dryden did in the interval between 
the Elizabethan age and that of Anne. 

The reawakening of the English literature, on 
each of the three occasions, was probably brought 
about mainly by the general political and social 
circumstances of the country and of the world at the 
time (see §§ 12 and 18). The poetical dayspring that 
came with our own century, was born with, and 
probably in some degree out of, the great French 
Revolution, whick shook both established institutions 
and the minds and opinions of men throughout Europe 
as much almost as the Reformation itself had done 
before. It is also to be observed that, on each of 
these three occasions, the excitement appears to have 
come to England in part from a foreign literature: in 
the Elizabethan age the contagion or impulse was 
caught from the literature of Italy; in the age of 
Anne from that of France; in the present period from 
that of Germany. 

But the great revolution in popular taste and 
sentiment which substituted what is called the romantic 
type in literature for the cold and clear-cut artificial 
spirit of that classicism which is exhibited in its highest 
form in the writings of Pope, was, like all powerful 
and durable movements, whether in politics or in letters, 
gradual. Already in the latter part of the preceding 
period, indications began to be perceptible of a tendency 
to seek for subjects and forms of expression in a wider, 
more passionate sphere of nature and emotion; poets 
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began to seek for materials in a more direct and 
picturesque reproduction of nature, and endeavoured 
to give freshness to their diction by rebaptizing it 
in the deep and sparkling fountain of the older English 
literature and the whole romantic past. Traces of these 
new elements may be easily discovered in J. Thomson, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Ossian, and Percy's B,eliques 
of cmcient English poetry (§§ 19 d. and 20); but it 
was not until the days of Scott and Wordsworth that 
these elements exercised their full influence. 

As for the history of the style, we refer the reader 
to § 18. In the process being sketched there, two 
things had been learned. First, that artistic rules 
were necessary, and secondly, that natural feeling was 
necessary, in order that poetry should have a style 
fitted to express nobly the emotions and thoughts of 
man. The way was therefore now made ready for a 
style in which the Art should itself be Nature (Sh., 
Br., and Cr.). 

A. Poets. 
§ 26. Robert Bums and some minor poets. 

a) Robert Bums (1759—1796) was born at the 
hamlet of AUoway in Ayrshire (Scotland), and was 
the son of a peasant farmer of the humblest class. 
Partly by the wise care of his father, partly by his 
own avidity for knowledge, he acquired a certain 
degree of intellectual culture. He had a good general 
acquaintance with the great masterpieces of English 
literature, and could use with perfect facility the style 
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and diction of the great classical authors of South 
Britain, though by far the finest and most character- 
istic of his poems are written in the provincial dialect 
of his native land. His passions were unusually strong, 
and he began, from a very early age, to express in 
verse the impressions made upon his fancy by the 
beautiful nature which surrounded him. The Lowland 
Scotch dialect, once the language of the Court and of 
an extensive national literature, was still cultivated 
with enthusiasm among the middle and lower classes, 
and every valley, every village possessed its rustic 
poets. In early life Burns laboured like a peasant 
upon his father's farm, and afterwards endeavoured, 
but without success, to conduct a farm with his 
brothers: his speculations failing, he was on the eve 
of abandoning, in despair, his native country and 
emigrating to America. In order to raise funds for 
this voyage, he was induced to publish a collection 
of his poems, which had long enjoyed a great local 
popularity; and these were received by the highly 
cultivated society of Edinburgh with a tempest of 
enthusiasm that instantly made the ^Ayrshire plough- 
man" the idol of the fashionable and literary world. 
The peasant-poet was plunged into the intoxicating 
current of gay life with an ardour that unfitted him 
for returning to his humble existence. His strong 
constitution was undermined by excess and excitement 
of all kinds, and the poet died of fever, in extreme 
poverty, in the 37 S year of his age. — His writings 
are chiefly lyric, consisting of songs of inimitable 
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beauty^), but he has also produced works either of a 
narrative or satirical character. The longest and most 
remarkable of his poems is Tom o' Shunter ^ a tale of 
popular witch-superstition. One characteristic that 
belongs to whatever Bums has written is that, of its 
kind or in its own way, it is a perfect production — 
it is perfect in the same sense in which every pro- 
duction of nature is perfect, the humblest weed as 
well as the proudest flower (Sh. and Cr.). 

b) James Hogg (1770 — 1835), generally known 
by his poetical name of The Ettrick shepherd, was 
perhaps the most crep^tive and imaginative of the 
uneducated poets. He was descended from a family 
of shepherds and born in the vale of Ettrick, Selkirk- 
shire (Scotland). His school was the mountain's side, 
where he kept the cattle and sheep; his chief delight 
was in listening to ancient legends and ballads. He 
established his reputation as an author by The Queen's 
wake, SL collection of tales and ballads supposed to be 
sung to Mary, Queen of Scots ^). — Henry Kirke 
White (1785 — 1806) was born at Nottingham, the son 
of a butcher. Showing surprising talents, he was 
enabled to make his studies at Cambridge, where his 
course was rapid and brilliant ; but his health gave 
way, and he died at the early age of 21 years®). — 
Allan Cunningham (1784 — 1842), a happy imitator of 
the old Scottish ballads, and a man of various talents, 
was born in Dumfriesshire (Scotland), the son of a 
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gardener. He had few advantages in his early days, 
and finally removed to London, where he connected 
himself with the newspaper press ^) (Ch. and Sh.). 

§ 26. Sir Walter Scott. 

Sir Walter Soott (1771—1832), the son of a re- 
spectable writer to the signet (Kanzellist), was born 
at Edinburgh. His health being very delicate in early 
life, he was sent to the farm of his grandfather, where 
he filled his youthful mind with the romantic tales of 
Border chivalry. After passing through the High 
School and University of Edinburgh, he studied for 
the bar and practised during some time as an advocate 
before the Scottish tribunals, till he obtained the 
appointment of sheriff of Selkirkshire (in 1799). His 
real vocation, however, was that of letters. From his 
earliest years he collected ballads, and in 1796 he 
published translations of Goethe's ErIrKing, and 
Biirger's Leonore and The wild huntsman^ in 1799 a 
translation of Ooetz of the iron hand. The ballads 
which he had collected, were published, in 1802, as 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, In 1805 appeared 
The lay of the last minstrel, an original poem which 
met with unprecedented success; in 1808 Marmion; 
in 1810 The lady of the laJce% the most popular of his 
poems; between 1811 and 1814 The vision of Don 
Boderick, BoJceby, The lord of the isles, and several 
other narrative romantic fictions, which, however, did 
not by any means meet with the success that attended 
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his earlier pieces. Byron had made his appearance, 
and the readers of poetry were bent on the new 
worship. Scott, therefore, devoted himself to prose 
fiction and wrote, between 1814 and 1831, that collection 
to which is generally given, from the title of the first, 
the name of the Waverley novels^ amounting to upwards 
of thirty independent works. Our wonder at such 
fertility is still further augmented, when we learn that, 
independently of the above fictions, he wrote a con- 
siderable number of historical and critical works, for 
example the Tales of a grand-father. In 1820 the 
honour of the baronetcy was conferred upon him by 
George IV., who had taste enough to appreciate his 
genius. — Scott had acquired a considerable fortune 
by the exertions of his pen and built the romantic 
mansion-house of Abbotsford, where he received in- 
numerable visitors of all ranks, irom the prince down- 
ward. But unfortunately for Scott, he had secretly 
engaged in large commercial speculations with a print- 
ing and publishing firm, and was involved in the fatal 
commercial crisis of 1825 and 1826. When the firm 
failed, it was found that Scott's liabilities exceeded 
iS 120000. Now his sense of honour was so high and 
delicate that he only asked for time to clear off the 
whole by unremitting literary toil. He actually, in a 
few years, accomplished his colossal task, but his health 
gave way. To reestablish it, he sailed for Naples, yet 
it was too late: he returned home only to die. — In 
his romantic narrative poems Scott employed the 
octosyllable-rhymed verse as the basis of the versifi- 
cation ; but he had the good taste to vary and enliven 
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it by a frequent intermixture of all other sorts of 
English verse*). Scott's success, the example he had 
set, and the tastes which he had awakened in the 
public mind, had affected the English literature to an 
extent in various directions which has scarcely been 
sufficiently appreciated. Notwithstanding the previous 
appearance of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and 
some other writers, it was Scott who first in his day 
made poetry the rage, and with him properly com- 
mences the busy poetical production of the period we 
are now reviewing; those who had been in the field 
before him put on a new activity, and gave to the 
world their principal works, after his appearance. But 
what is still more worthy of note is, that Scott's poetry 
impressed its own character upon all the poetry that 
was produced in England for many years after: it 
put an end to long works in verse of a didactic or 
merely reflective character, and directed the current 
of all writing of this kind into the form of narrative. 
If Scott's own genius, indeed, were to be described 
by any single epithet, it would be called a narrative 
genius. Hence, when he left off writing verse, he 
betook himself to the production of fictions in prose, 
and in that freer form of composition succeeded in 
achieving a second reputation still more brilliant than 
his first (Sh., Ch., and Cr.). 

§ 27. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey. 

a) William Wordsworth (1770—1850), the founder 
of the so-called Lake School of poetry, is that English 

1) „Engl. Leseb." HI. No. 13. 
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author in whose works the German inspiration (§ 24) 
operated most directly and produced the most marked 
effect. „It is a great part", says Mr. Ot. Craik, „of 
what the literature of Germany has done for us, that 
it has given a wider scope and deeper insight to our 
mode of judging of the poetical in all its forms and 
manifestations, and the poetry of Wordsworth has 
materially aided in establishing this revolution of 
taste and critical doctrine. Even the errors of Words- 
worth's poetical creed and practice, the excess to which 
he has sometimes carried his employment of the lan- 
guage of the uneducated classes, and his attempt to 
extract poetical effects out of trivial incidents and 
humble life, were fitted to be rather serviceable than 
injurious in the highly artificial state of our poetry 
when he began to write. Of all his English con- 
temporaries Wordsworth stands foremost and alone as 
the poet of common life." He was born at Cocker- 
mouth in Cumberland. In his ninth year he was sent 
to a school in the most picturesque district of Lan- 
cashire, where the scholars were at liberty to roam 
over the surrounding country by day and by night, 
and Wordsworth largely availed himself of this privi- 
lege. The relish for the beauties of creation, to which 
he mainly owes his place among poets, was early 
manifested and rapidly developed. After taking his 
degree at Cambridge in 1791, he went over to France, 
where he eagerly embraced the ideas of the wildest 
champions of liberty in that country. His political 
sentiments, however, became gradually modified, till 
in later life they settled down into steady conservatism 
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in Church and State. In the autumn of 1795, Words- 
worth and his sister were settled in Sommersetshire, 
where they were visited by Coleridge. The two poets 
were charmed with each other's society, and became 
firiends for life. In 1798 appeared the Lyrieal ballads^), 
to which Coleridge contributed his Ancient mariner. 
These ballads were designed by their author as an 
experiment how far a simpler kind of poetry than 
that in use would afford permanent interest to readers. 
The humblest subjects, he contended^), were fit for 
poetry, and the language should be that „really used 
by men*. But the attempt of Wordsworth was either 
totally neglected or assailed with ridicule. In 1798 
Wordsworth, his sister, and Coleridge went to Germany, 
and the Wordsworths remained at Goslar about half a 
year. On their return to England, they settled in 
W^estmoreland. It was from his residence in this 
district that Wordsworth and his fiiends Coleridge, 
Southey, and some others received the name of the 
Lake School. In 1807 appeared two volumes of poems 
from his pen. They were assailed with all the severity 
of criticism ; but it was seen that, whatever might be 
the theory of the poet, he possessed a vein of pure 
and exalted description and meditation which it was 
impossible not to feel and admire. His worship of 
nature was ennobling and impressive. The circle of 
his admirers, however, was gradually extending, and 
he continued to supply it with fresh materials of a 
higher order. The latter years of his life were gladdened 

1) „Engl. Leseb." I. No. 16. 29 and 32. — ^) i. e. argued, 
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by his increasing fame, by academic honours conferred 
upon him, by his appointment to the office of poet- 
laureate on the death of his friend Southey in 1843, 
and by a pension from the crown (Ch., Cr., and Sh.). 
b) Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772—1834), bom 
in Devonshire, was left an orphan at an early age, 
and was educated at Christ's Hospital, „a playless 
day-dreamer" , as he describes himself, and such was 
Coleridge to the end of his life. At fourteen he had 
a stock of erudition that might have puzzled a doctor, 
and a degree of ignorance of which a school-boy 
would have been ashamed. From that school he 
removed to Jesus College, Cambridge; but he never 
took his degree, leaving the university in his second 
year, and went to London, where he soon felt himself 
forlorn and destitute, so that he enlisted in the 15 S 
Dragoons. After his discharge had been obtained by 
some friends, he made the acquaintance of Southey 
and Wordsworth (§ 27 a). In 1798 he proceeded to 
Germany to complete his education, and he resided 
there 14 months. At Gottingen he acquired a well- 
grounded knowledge of the German language and 
literature. On his return to the Lake District (§ 27 a), 
he published his most successful translation of Schiller's 
Wallenstein. In 1810 he quitted the Lakes and took 
up his residence in London where he died in 1834. 
The literary character of Coleridge resembles some 
vast but unfinished palace; all is gigantic, beautiful, 
and rich, but nothing is complete, nothing is compact. 
The poem of Christdbel is of the same mystic, unreal 
character as his Ancient mariner^) (Ch. and Sh.). 

1) „Engl. Leseb." II. No. 1 and 45. 
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c) Robert Southey (1774—1843) was born at 
Bristol, where his father was a respectable linendraper. 
So early as twelve, Southey began to write verse, 
and produced more than even Scott; yet, though a 
very voluminous writer, in verse as well as in prose, 
Southey has never been a popular one; only some 
of his smaller pieces^) have ever been the delight of 
every reader. The best of his greater epic poems are : 
Jocm of Arc; Thaldbay an Arabian fiction; The curse 
of Kehama; and Roderick , the last of the Goths. In 
1813, he was created poet-Jaureate. 

§ 28. Lord Byron, Shelley, Keats, CampbeU. 

a) Lord Byron (George Gordon Noel) 1788 
— 1824, was born in London on the 22£ of January 
1788, the only son of Captain John Byron of the 
Guards, and of a Scottish heiress of ancient and 
illustrious extraction. The lady's fortune was soon 
squandered by her profligate husband ; and she retired 
with her son to the city of Aberdeen, where they lived 
for several years in very straitened circumstances. In 
his eleventh year, the little lame boy whose personal 
beauty was remarkable, succeeded his grand-uncle, 
Lord Byron, and inherited, with the title, large though 
embarrassed estates, and the picturesque residence of 
Newstead Abbey near Nottingham. He was next sent 
to Harrow School, and afterwards to Trinity College ^), 
Cambridge. At school he distinguished himself by his 
moody and passionate character, and at college he 

1) „Engl. Leseb." I. 27. 28; HI. 9. — ») one of the 17 
colleges or literary institutions forming the university of C. 
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became notorious for the irregularities of his conduct, 
and for his friendship with several young men of 
sceptical principles. It was while at Cambridge that 
Byron made his first literary attempt, in the publi- 
cation of a small volume of fugitive poems entitled 
Hours of idleness. This collection was most severely 
criticised in the Edinburgh Review, and Byron instantly 
set about taking his revenge in the satire English hards 
and Scotch reviewers^ in which he involved in one 
common storm of invective not only his enemies of 
the Edinburgh Review, but almost all the literary men 
of the day — Walter Scott, Th. Moore, and many 
others. While his name was thus rising in renown, 
Byron left England for a course of foreign travel, and 
in two years visited the classic shores of the Me- 
diterranean, and resided some time in Grreece and 
Turkey. In the spring of 1812 appeared the first 
two cantos of Childe Harold^), the fruit of his foreign 
wanderings and his splendidly enriched and matured 
taste. „I awoke one morning,** he said, „and found 
myself famous.** A rapid succession of eastern tales 
followed — the Giaour, the Bride of Abydos, the 
Corsair, and Lara (1813 — 14). In the Chtlde, he had 
shewn his mastery over the complicated Spenserian 
stanza; in these he adopted the heroic couplet and 
the lighter verse of Scott, with equal freedom and 
success. In 1815 he published his Hebrew melodies^). 
Byron became the idol of the gay circles of London. 
He indulged in all their pleasures and excesses, study- 
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ing by fits and starts at midnight to maintain the 
splendour of his reputation. He at this period married 
Miss Milbanke, a lady of considerable expectations; 
but the union was an unhappy one, and in about a 
year Lady Byron, by the advice of her family, 
suddenly quitted her husband. The scandal of the 
separation deeply wounded the poet, who to the end 
of his life asserted that he never knew the real motive 
of the divorce; and the society of the fashionable 
world pursued its former darling with a furious howl 
of reprobation. He again left England, and from 
henceforward his life was passed uninterruptedly on 
the Continent, in Switzerland, in Greece, and at Rome, 
Pisa, Ravenna, and Venice, where he solaced his im- 
bittered spirit with misanthropical attacks upon all 
that his countrymen held sacred, and gradually plunged 
deeper and deeper into a slough of sensuality and vice. 
While at Geneva he produced the third canto of Childe 
Haroldj the Prisoner ofChUlon^)^ the Siege of Corinth ^% 
Manfred (the finest, perhaps, of his dramas), and the 
Lament of Tasso. Between 1818 and 1821 he was 
principally residing at Venice and Ravenna, and at 
this period he wrote Maiseppa^) , sixteen cantos of 
Don Jttan, and most of his tragedies, as Marino Faliero, 
Sardanapalm, the Two Foscari, Werner, Cain, and the 
Transformed Deformed, In 1823 Byron, who had 
deeply sympathized with revolutionary eflforts in Italy, 
determined to devote his fortune and his influence in 
aid of the Greeks, then struggling for their independence. 
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He arrived at Missolonghi at the beginning of 1824; 
and after giving striking indications of his practical 
talents, as well as of his ardour and self-sacrifice, he 
succumbed under the marsh fever of that unhealthy 
region, and expired on the 19S of April 1824. The 
people of Greece publicly mourned for the irreparable 
loss they had sustained. — The immense influence 
exerted by Byron on the taste and sentiment of Europe 
has not yet passed away. No other writer displays a 
poetic genius nearly so rich and various — so great 
in the most opposite kinds of writing, from the lightest 
play of wit and satire up to the noblest strains of 
impassioned song (Sh., Ch., and Or.). 

b) Percy Bysshe SheUey (1792—1822) presents, 
in his life and sceptical opinions, many points of simil- 
arity with Byron, with whom he was acquainted, and 
on whom he exerted a powerful influence. He wrote 
a large quantity of lyrics, narrative poems, and 
dramas. — John Keats (1796 — 1821) belongs to the 
same circle of poets with Byron and Shelley. He was 
richly endowed by nature with the poetical faculty, 
but his spirit was wild and turbulent; whatever he 
wrote bums and blazes. — Thomas Campbell (1777 — 
1844) was bom at Glasgow, and was educated at the 
University in that city, where he distinguished himself 
by his translations from the Greek poets. In 1799 
he published his Pleasures ofHope, which was received 
with a burst of enthusiasm. The volume went through 
four editions in a twelvemonth. Shortly afterwards 
he travelled abroad, where the warlike scenes he 
witnessed and the battle-fields he visited suggested 
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some noble lyrics *). In the summer of 1843, he fixed 
his residence at Boulogne, where he died the following 
year. To his lyrics, which are among the finest in 
any language, Campbell will owe his lasting fame (Sh. 
and Ch.). 

§ 29. Thomas Moore, Montgomery, and other 

minor poets. 

a) Thomas Moore (1779 — 1852), the personal friend 
and biographer of Byron, is the most popular of his 
literary contemporaries. He was born in Dublin, of 
humble parentage; but, through the wise affection of his 
parents, received a good education. Being a Catholic, 
many of the avenues to public distinction were then 
closed to him; but after distinguishing himself at the 
University of Dublin, he passed over to London, 
nominally with the intention of studying law, but in 
reality to commence that career as a poet which was 
so long and so brilliant. He first appeared before the 
public as the translator of the Odes of Anacreon ^). 
This work immediately introduced Moore into that gay 
and fashionable society of which he remained all his 
life a somewhat too assiduous frequenter; he had indeed, 
both in his personal and poetical character, everything 
calculated to make him the darling of society: great 
conversational talents, an agreeable voice, and a degree 
of musical skill which enabled him to give enchanting 
effect to the tender, voluptuous, or patriotic songs 
which he poured forth with such facile abundance. 
In 1804 he obtained a small government post in the 

1) „Engl. Leseb." H. No. 20 and 21. — 2) ib. No. 14 and 15. 
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island of Bermuda, which enabled him to visit America 
and the Antilles, and drew from him some elegant and 
sparkling poems. Afterwards he made several journeys 
to the Continent, went on a visit to Lord Byron at 
Venice, and took up his abode in Paris, where he resided 
till about the close of the year 1822. In his latter days 
he resided in a cottage in Wiltshire, but was often in 
the brilliant circles of London. Latterly, the poet's 
mind sank into a state of imbecility, from which he 
was released by death in 1852. — His works may be 
divided into lyric productions, serious and comic, the 
latter principally consisting of political squibs as for 
example the Fttdge family in Parts; narrative poems, 
the chief of which are Lalla Roohh^) (1817), i. e. 
Tulip cheek, and the Loves of the angels; and three 
considerable biographical works. The oppression of 
his country, and the persecution of his faith, suggested 
not only the most touching passages of his patriotic 
lyrics, but they supplied the biting and yet pleasant 
sarcasm which seasons his political pasquinades. Hi& 
most celebrated collection of lyrics are the Irish 
melodies^) (1812). These 125 songs were composed 
in order to furnish appropriate words to a great number 
of beautiful national airs. The music was arranged 
by Sir J. Stevenson. Moore then composed about 70 
songs intended to be accompanied by tunes peculiar 
to various countries. These he called National airs^)^ 
A smaller collection is called Sacred songs ^). The 

1) „Engl. Leseb." H. No. 73. — 2) ib. I. No. 3; H. No. 
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plan of LaUa BooJch is original and happy ; it consists 
of a little prose love-tale describing the journey of a 
beautiful Oriental princess from Delhi to Bucharia, 
where she is to meet her betrothed husband, the king 
of the latter country. For her amusement, when stopp- 
ing for her night's repose, a young Buchanan poet is 
introduced, who chants to the accompaniment of his 
national guitar four separate poems of a narrative 
character. The princess becomes gradually enamoured 
of the interesting young bard, and her growing 
melancholy continues till her arrival at her future 
home, where, in the person of her betrothed husband, 
who comes to meet her in royal pomp, she recognizes 
the musician who had employed his disguise of ^ poor 
minstrel to gain that love which he deserved to enjoy 
as a monarch. Those four poems are the Veiled pro- 
phet of Khoriissan, the Fire-worshippers, Paradise and 
the Peri J and the Light of the Harem. That other 
narrative poem, the Loves of the angels, is manifestly 
inferior to Lalla Rookh (Sh.). 

b) James Montgomery (1771 — 1854) was educated 
at a Moravian school near Leeds, was put apprentice 
to a grocer, became a shop-boy in a village, obtained 
a situation as clerk in a newspaper office at Sheffield, 
and finally established here a weekly journal which 
he conducted with ability up to the year 1825. Yet 
he was twice imprisoned for having advocated in his 
paper liberal politics and religious freedom. His greater 
poems (The wanderer of Switzerland, The world before 
the flood, Greenland, and The Pelican island are 
remarkable for the beauty of their descriptions, and 
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for felicity of diction and expression; but his name as 
a poet rests especially on his smaller religious pieces ^) 
which resemble those of Moore in their musical flow, 
and their happy expression and imagery (Ch.). — 
Charles Dibdin (1745 — 1814) was celebrated as a 
writer of naval songs ^), „the solace of sailors in long 
voyages, in storms, and in battles" ; his sea-songs are 
said to exceed a thousand in number. He was also 
an actor and dramatist. — Bernard Barton (1784— 
1849) was employed as clerk in a banking-house and 
published several volumes of poems ^) which attracted 
notice, both for their elegant simplicity, and purity of 
style and feeling (Ch.). — Bev. Charles Wolfe (1791 — 
1823) was born in Dublin, took orders in the Episcopal 
Church, and is chiefly known as the author of the cele- 
brated lines on the death of Sir John Moore*). His 
literary compositions were collected and published in 
1825. — Thomas Hood (1798 — 1845), born in London, 
was put apprentice to an engraver. At this employ- 
ment he remained just long enough to acquire a taste 
for drawing, which was afterwards of essential service 
to him in illustrating his poetical productions. Having 
adopted literature as a profession, he wrote for various 
periodicals. He appeared before the public chiefly as 
a comic poet and humourist; but several of his com- 
positions show that he was also capable of excelling 
in the grave, pathetic, and sentimental^). His Song of 
the shirt is a striking picture of the miseries of the 
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poor London sempstresses, which aroused the benevolent 
feelings of the public. — Andrew Park (1811 — ) 
is author of several volumes of songs and poems*), 
and of a volume of travels. — Charles Mackay (1814 
— ) was born at Perth, spent five years of his 
youth in Belgium, commenced his literary career in 
his 20^ year by the publication of a volume of poems ^), 
became connected with the metropolitan press, and 
made a tour in America where he delivered a course 
of lectures on poetry. Some of his songs are familiar 
as household words, both in England and in America. — 
Charles Swain (1803 — 1874), a native of Manchester, 
and carrying on business there as an engraver, pu- 
blished various collections of Poems ^), Songs, and 
Ballads, some of which have been very popular (Sh.). 

§ 80. Female poets. 

In the 18^ century a great increase took place 
in the number of female authors. We only mention 
the names of Mrs. Cowley, Miss E. Carter, Mrs. 
Montagu, and Mrs. Chapone. The 1911 century 
produced a still greater number of female writers; as 
poets are to be noted: Mrs. Felicia Hemans (1793 — 
1835), whose maiden name was Browne, was a native 
of Liverpool. Her father was a merchant; but, having 
experienced some reverses, he removed with his family 
to Wales, and there the young poetess imbibed that 
love of nature which is displayed in all her works. 
In her 1511 year she ventured on publication. Her 

- 1) „Engl. Leseb." HI. No. 4. — 2.) ib. I. No. 22. — ») ib. I. 
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first volume was far from successful ; but she persevered 
and published another entitled the Domestic affections 
and other poems. The same year (1812) she was 
married to Captain Hemans; but the union does not 
seem to have been a happy one. In 1818 Captain 
Hemans removed to Italy for the benefit of his health; 
his accomplished wife remained in England, and they 
never met again. She continued her studies, acquir- 
ing several languages, and still cultivating poetry. 
She was fortunate in her competition for prizes; but 
her dramatic attempt was not successfiil. Various 
works quickly followed: The Forest Sanctuary j Lays 
of leisure hours, National lyrics, Songs of the affections, 
Hymns for childhood, etc. For the latter portion of 
her life she resided at Dublin with her brother. The 
education of her family (five boys) occupied much of 
her time and attention. HI health, however, pressed 
heavily on her, and she experienced a premature decay 
of the springs of life. Mrs. Hemans's writings are 
extensively read. Her subjects are those which find 
a ready admission to the hearts of all classes. The 
style is graceful, but presenting, as W. Scott said, 
„too many flowers for the fruit". A few of her smaUer 
pieces ^) will perhaps remain as English gems. — Mrs. 
Amelia Opie (1769 — 1853) was the daughter of a 
physician. Dr. Alderson, of Norwich, and widow of 
John Opie, the celebrated painter. In 1802 she published 
a volume of miscellaneous poems ^), characterized by a 
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simple and placid tenderness. She is more celebrated 
for her novels and for her general literary merits and 
association with all the eminent persons of her day. — 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning (f 1861) may claim 
the highest place among the modern English poetesses. 
In purity and loftiness of sentiment and feeling, and 
in intellectual power, she is excelled only by Tennyson 
(§ 31), whose best works, it is evident, she has care- 
fully studied. Miss Barrett became in 1846 the wife 
of a kindred spirit, Robert Browning, the poet, and 
removed with him to Florence where she died in 1861. 
She published several volumes of poems. Her Sonnets 
from the Portuguese are as passionate as Shakespeare's 
sonnets (Ch.). — Charlotte Elliott ^), who is still alive, 
can only be mentioned. 

§ 81. Alfred Tennyson. 

Alfred Tennyson (1810— ), the most popular 
poet of his times, is the youngest of a poetical brother- 
hood of three — Frederick, Charles, and Alfred — 
sons of a Lincolnshire clergyman. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1829 he already 
gained a medal for an English prize poem, and in the 
following year appeared PoemSy chiefly lyrical. These 
and other early productions had the faults of youthful 
genius — irregularity, indistinctness of conception, and 
occasional affectation. In 1842 he reappeared with two 
volumes of Poems ^), including the most striking and 
popular of all his productions, as for example the May 
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Queen^), and LocMley Hall. In 1852 he published 
In Memoriam , a volume of 129 beautiful poems, all 
devoted to one beloved object — Mr. Arthur Hallam 
who was affianced to Mr. Tennyson's sister, and died 
at Vienna. Maud, which appeared in 1855, was the 
least successful of Mr. Tennyson's longer poems. But 
three years afterwards the poet redeemed himself by 
the publication of the Idylls of the King, consisting of 
four poems. This Arthurian romance was completed, 
in 1869, by another volume entitled the Holy Grail. 
All these idylls are written in a pure, flowing blank 
verse. In 1862 Mr. Tennyson issued Enoch Arden 
and other Poems, Tennyson, the present English King 
of Song, crowned as such not more by official nomina- 
tion^) than by the general voice, has won to himself 
the personal attachment of his countrymen in a degree 
that has been rarely equalled in the history of litera- 
ture. His poetry has charmed all hearts by something 
more than its artistic qualities : it is as full of nobleness 
as of beauty, EJverywhere his verse, whether tender 
or lofty, whether light-hearted or sad, breathes the 
kindest and manliest nature (Ch. and Cr.). 

§ 8S. Amerioaa poets. 

In the present century, America has begun to 
compete with England in poetry as well as in prose. 
WlUittii CoUen Brywit (1794—1878), the father of the 
present generation of American poets, was educated 
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for the bar, and practised for several years with fair 
success, but then became editor of several New York 
papers to which he contributed pieces of his poetry, 
some of which are exceedingly beautiful ^). His grand 
merit is his power of painting the American landscape, 
especially in its wild, solitary, and magnificent forms. — 
Edgar Allan Poe* (1809 — 1849) attracted notice by his 
poems as well as by his prose tales. — George Morris 
(1802 — ), called „the song- writer of America", 
was bom at Philadelphia and became early connected 
with the journalistic press of New York, for which he 
wrote a great number of articles both in prose and 
verse. His songs and ballads ^) have been successfully 
set^ to music, and popularly sung on both sides of the 
Atlantic. — Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807 — 
1882), now beyond all question the most popular of 
the American poets, was born at Portland, Maine. 
Having studied at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, the 
poet, after three years' travelling and residence in 
Europe, became professor of modem languages and 
literature, first in his native college, and afterwards 
in Harvard University, Cambridge (U. S.). His prin- 
cipal works are: Hyperion^ a romance in prose 
(1839); Voices of the night, his first volume of 
poems (1839); Ballads and other poems (1841); 
The Spanish student, a tragedy (1843); Evangeline^) 
(1847) ;i The seaside and the fireside, a series of 
short pieces (1849); The golden legend, a mediaeval 
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story (1851)5 The song of Hiawatha, an American- 
Indian tale (1855) ; The . courtship of Miles Standish, 
an American tale in hexameter verse (1858), and Tales 
of a wayside inn (1861); etc., etc. If none of his 
larger poems can be considered great in every respect, 
his smaller pieces^) are finished with taste, and all 
breathe a healthy moral feeling. His translations from 
foreign languages into English are excellent (Ch.). 



B. Prose writers. 

§ 88. Characteristios. 

„Some critics have divided the 1911 century into 
two periods, and, indeed, a marked distinction may be 
perceived between the writings of the first generation 
and those of the present generation. The first thirty 
years of this century were years of conflict and ex- 
citement. The public mind was wrought to the highest 
pitch, now of fear, now of triumph. England fougKt 
for the liberties of Europe ; at times the struggle seemed 
to be for her own existence. The literature of a people 
always reflects something of the prevalent tone of its 
age, and we may therefore expect that the chief com- 
positions of the first period will be marked by intense 
feeling, passion, and emotion. Such is the case. A 
larger amount of the highest poetry is to be referred 
to the first period. There is no age in English history 
which can exhibit such an array of masters of song. 
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The most passionate states of the human mind demand 
an expression in song. 

In the „ Victorian age" on the other hand, the 
prose element has predominated. The calmer inquiries 
into politics, philosophy, art, and physical science, 
have been prosecuted in the more tranquil period, and 
the first noticeable feature in the writers of the present 
time is the growing prevalence of prose literature. 
Another distinguishing characteristic of the prose of 
this age is the increasing sphere occupied by works 
of a fictitious character. The present day is, without 
doubt, the day of novels. — A third feature of the 
present age is the growth of periodical literature. 
Reviews, countless magazines and newspapers form the 
chief part of men's reading. The 'booh has become 
too laborious, too tedious a thing for the study of this 
overworked age. Everybody reads something, and 
few read much. The result of this widespread craving 
for brief and striking compositions must be a weaken- 
ing of thought, an impoverishment of ideas, and a 
supply of what is superficial and often crude. 

The chief external influence affecting the literature 
of the age has come from Germany (§ 24). The thoughts 
and even style of this philosophical literature have done 
much to shape and regulate English thoughts and 
language. Coleridge introduced it largely, and he has 
been followed in the work by Thomas Carlyle" (Sh.). 

§ 84. Novelists: Marryat, Bulwer. 

Captain Frederick Marryat (1792—1848) was con- 
cerned in no less than fifty engagements during the 

6* 
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French war, and distinguished himself by his daring 
courage. His services were rewarded by professional 
promotion and honours. The latter years of the no- 
velist were spent in the pleasant occupations of a country 
gentleman. He stands at the head of the English 
marine novelists, and is one of the most easy, lively, 
and truly humorous story-tellers. Nothing can surpass 
the liveliness and drollery of his Peter Simple, Jacob 
Faithful, or Mr, Midshipman Easy. Marryat's narra- 
tives are exceedingly inartificial and often grossly im- 
probable; but we read on with gay delight, never 
thinking of the story, but only solicitous to follow the 
droll adventures and laugh at the still droller characters 
(Ch. and Sh.). — Edward Lytton Bulwer, afterwards 
Lord Lytton (1805—1873), sought and obtained 
distinction in almost every department of literature — 
in poetry, the drama, the historical romance, domestic 
novel, philosophical essay, and political disquisition. 
He is memorable as having appeared as an author, in 
a printed volume, in his 15^ year, and till his death 
there was „no reposing under the shade of his laurels". 
He enjoyed great advantages in the circumstances of 
his birth, education, and fortune. He was the youngest 
son of General Bulwer. His mother, an amiable and 
accomplished woman, was of the ancient family of 
Lytton, and on her death in 1843, the novelist 
succeeded to her valuable estate, and took the name 
of Lytton. He is said to have written verses when 
he was only five or six years old, and he published 
afterwards various volumes of poems. He returned 
again and again to poetry, his first love and early 
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ambition, and at times seemed to be on the brink 
of complete success ; yet, with all his toil and repeated 
eflforts, he never was able to reach the summit of the 
sacred mount. He also gave to the world a version 
of Schiller's poems, executed carefully, and occasionally 
with poetic spirit and felicity. But he was more success- 
ful in his prose works, of which we only mention the 
following: Paul Clifford (1830); England and the 
English; The pilgrims of the Ehine^) (1834); The last 
days of Fompeii^)\ Rienssi^ the last of the Tribtmes; 
Night and morning; The CaxtonSy a tale of English 
domestic life; etc., etc. — Ambitious of shining in 
politics as in literature, our author had obtained a seat 
in the House of Conmions ; the honour of baronetcy 
was conferred upon him ; he was elected Rector of the 
university of Glasgow; and in 1858 he joined the 
administration of the Earl of Derby as Secretary for 
colonial affairs (Ch.). 

§ 35. Novelists: Dickens, Thackeray. 

Charles Dickens, or Boz — his poetical name 
(1812— -1870), was born at Landport, in Portsea, in 
that middle rank of English life, within and below 
which his sympathies and powers as a novelist were 
bounded. His father was a clerk in the Navy Pay 
Office ; the family moved from Portsmouth to London, 
and lived for some years in Chatham. When the elder 
Dickens was imprisoned for debt, almost everything 
in the house was by degrees sold or pawned, and 
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little Charles was the agent in these sorrowful trans- 
actions. Then a weakly, sensitive child, he was sent 
to work in a blacking ^) warehouse at a wage of six or 
seven shillings a week, his occupation being to cover 
the blacking-pots with paper. The affairs of the elder 
Dickens afterwards improved a little, so that Charles, 
who was only eleven or twelve years old, could leave 
this uncongenial employment, and be put to school. 
When about fifteen he was placed in an attorney's 
ofiSce among the inferior grade of young clerks. Having 
small prospect of advancement there, he took to the 
study of short-hand ^), frequented the British Museum, 
and read diligently. „Pray, Mr. Dickens," said a 
friend one day to the young student's father, „where 
was your son educated?" „Why, indeed, sir, he may 
be said to have educated himself." — Charles then got 
to practise as a reporter in the law-courts, and at the 
age of 19 the persevering youth made his way into 
the Gallery of the House of Commons as a reporter 
for the Morning Chronicle. At this employment he 
distinguished himself: out of 80 or 90 reporters he 
was acknowledged as the best. The Reporter's Gallery 
was a good field of discipline and observation for the 
future novelist, and out of it, in his long unemployed 
forenoons, he had the range of the world of London — 
its oddities, humours, streets and houses — which he 
made his favourite study. The year 1836 was a 
memorable one in Dickens's career: he collected into 
two volumes the first series of Sketches^) by Boss^ the 

^) Paste or liquid for blacking shoes. — *) stenography. — 
8) „Engl. Leseb." III. No. 14. 
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copyright of which he purchased for SS 2000! Then 
he commenced the Pickwick Papers, the foundation 
of his fame. An artist, Mr. Browne, furnished the 
illustrations under the name of Phiz, and Boz and 
Phiz, after the first 4 or 5 numbers, became the rage 
of the town. The hero, Pickwick, and the other 
persons were caricatures, as every one saw; but so 
many curious traits of character were depicted with 
such overflowing, broad kindly humour, felicities of 
phrase and slang expression, and such a mass of comic 
incidents and details, that the effect of the whole was 
to place Dickens at one bound at the head of all his 
contemporary novelists. Then followed in rapid suc- 
cession: Oliver Twisty a story of outlaw English life; 
Nicholas Nickelby; Master Humphrey's clock, different 
tales, joined by one connecting narrative; Martin 
Ghuiszlemt; A Christmas carol, inprose^) (1843), after- 
wards followed by other Christmas stories and hooks; 
The cricket on the hearth, a fairy tale; ITie chimes, a 
goblin story, which greeted the Christmas of 1844; 
Pictures from Italy; David Copperfield, perhaps the 
most perfect of his novels ; Household words, sl period- 
ical, continued under the title of All the year round; 
Bleak House; Little JDorrit; A child's history of Eng- 
land^)] etc., etc. During part of his time, he was 
engaged in giving public readings from his works, by 
which he realized large sums of money, and gratified 
thousands of his admirers in Great Britain and America. 
His health, however, suffered from the excitement and 
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fatigue of these readings; one afternoon, whilst at 
dinner, he was struck down by an attack of apoplexy, 
and died on the evening of the 9S of June 1870. 
His success has been almost unexampled; several of 
his works have been translated into various languages, 
including even the Dutch and Russian (Ch.). — William 
Makepeace Thackeray (1811 — 1863) is unquestionably 
one of the greatest modem novelists. He was bom 
at Calcutta, and went afterwards to Cambridge, which 
he left without taking his degree. His great desire 
at this time was to become an artist, and with a 
considerable fortune he started for the continent, where 
he studied for 4 or 5 years in France, Italy, and 
Germany. On returning to London, Thackeray con- 
tinued his art studies, but the loss of his fortune 
compelled him to throw himself with all his powers 
into the field of literature. He was first known by 
his articles in periodicals, to which he contributed 
under the name of Titmarsh and Fitzboodle. Then 
he published some works {Sketch Books, etc.), illustrated 
by the author's pencil; but he was not far from forty 
before his name became illustrious. From 1846 to 
1848 appeared Vanity Fair, by many supposed to be 
the best of his works ; it seized all circles with astonish- 
ment. In the following years he published other novels, 
Christmas stories, and the lectures on The English 
humorists of the 18M century, which he had delivered 
before the best London society. His health having 
long been precarious, he died suddenly in the house 
which he had built at Kensington (London). — His 
works are full of humour and irony; social foibles. 
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individual weaknesses, the lesser sins of society, are 
all shown up and treated with quiet satire (Sh.). 

§ 36. Female novelists : Edgeworth, Yonge, etc. (cf. § 30). 

Miss Maria Edgeworth (1767—1849) must be 
placed at the head of the very large class of female 
novelists who have adorned the more recent literature 
of England. This place she deserves not only for the 
immense number*), variety, and originality of her 
works of fiction, but also, and perhaps in a superior 
degree, for their admirable good sense and utility. 
Her long and useful life was chiefly passed in Ireland ; 
she was bom at Hare Hatch in Berkshire. Many of 
her earlier works were produced in partnership with 
her father. The most valuable series of her educational 
stories were the charming tales combined under the 
general leading of Early lessons; they are delightful 
even to the adult reader. The tales of the Parents' 
assistant, written for a more advanced age, are completed 
by the excellent three collections called Moral tales, 
Popular tales ^), and Fashionable tales. These writings 
for the young form a striking contrast with those of 
almost all the other authors who have undertaken the 
same difficult task. They generally fall into the gross 
error of representing virtue as uniformly triumphant, 
and vice as uniformly punished, while at the same 
time they adopt a didactic and preaching tone, from 
which, whether young or old, we instinctively revolt. 
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In originality and in fertility of invention Miss Edge- 
worth is inferior to none of her contemporary novelists ; 
she never repeats her incidents, her characters, dialogues, 
or plots. — Miss Charlotte Mary Yonge (1823 — ), 
a native of Hampshire, is a voluminous writer. Her 
novel, The heir of RedcJyffe (ISbS), at once established 
her reputation. Hearfs ease, Daisy chain, etc., are 
also interesting, well-constructed tales. The children's 
books ^) of Miss Yonge have also been very popular. — 
Other distinguished authoresses are Mrs. Opie (§ 30), 
Miss Austen, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Oliphant 
Mrs. Craik, etc., etc. (Sh. and Ch.). 

§ 37. Essayists, historians, and biographers. 

Charles Lamb (1775 — 1834) was born in the 
Temple (London), where his father was clerk to one 
of the benchers ^), and was educated at Christ's Hospital. 
During the early and greater part of his life, Lamb, 
poor and unfriended, was drudging as a clerk in the 
India House, and it was not till late in life that he 
was unchained from the desk. Yet in this, the most 
monotonous and unideal of all employments, he found 
means to fill his mind with the finest aroma of the 
older English literature. The Essays of Elia^), con- 
tributed by him at different times to the London 
Magazine, are the finest things for humour, taste, 
penetration, and vivacity, which have appeared since 
the days of Montaigne. He also made some dramatic 
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attempts, wrote poems, and published Tales from 
Shakespeare ^), and Specimens of the old English drama- 
tists. In 1825 Lamb was emancipated from the 
drudgery of his situation, retiring with a handsome 
pension which enabled him to enjoy the comforts of 
life. — Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800 — 1859) is 
the most illustrious recent writer upon modern history. 
Educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
gained two prizes for English verse, and called to the 
bar at Lincoln's Inn, he suddenly achieved a literary 
reputation by an article on Milton in the Edinburgh 
Review (1825). This was the first of a long series of 
brilliant literary and historical essays. He entered 
Parliament in 1830, and was almost immediately 
acknowledged to be one of the first orators in the 
House. In 1834 he went to India as a Member of 
the Council in Calcutta and as President of the Law 
Commission. After his return he became successively 
Secretary at War and Paymaster of the Forces. Al- 
though he sat in Parliament again, he took little part 
in the debates of the House. He was raised to the 
peerage; his end was sudden and singularly quiet: 
he fell asleep and woke not again. His Lays of ancient 
Home are the best known of his poems. His essays 
were only preparatory to his great work on the History 
of England^), which he had intended to write from 
the accession of James II. to the time immediately 
preceding the French Revolution; but of this subject 
he lived to complete only a portion. The fifth volume, 
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published after the author's death, nearly completes 
the reign of William III. The characteristics of his 
style are vigour and animation, copiousness, clearness, 
above all, sound English. — Henry Hallam (1777 — 
1859) is another great writer on modem history in the 
present century, superior to Macaulay in judgment, 
though inferior in graces of style. His Constitutional 
history of England (1827) is one of the most impartial 
historical books. — Thomas Carlyle (1795 — 1881), the 
son of a farmer, is a native of the south of Scotland. 
From the grammar school he went to Edinburgh and 
studied for the Church; but before he had completed 
his academical course, his views changed. He became 
a teacher for some years, till he finally adopted the 
literary career. In 1834 he moved to Chelsea, a suburb 
of London, where he resided for the rest of his life. 
His writings are so various that he may be characterized 
as historian, biographer, translator, moralist, or satirist. 
His greatest and most splendid successes, however, 
have been won in the departments of biography and 
history. The chief interest and charm of his works 
consist in the individual portraits they contain, and 
the strong personal sympathies or antipathies they 
describe. He wrote a Life of Schiller y translated 
Wilhelm Meister of Groethe (1824), published four 
volumes of Specimens of German romances ^ wrote 
essays on Jean Paul and German literature (cf. § 33), 
and delivered lectures on the same subject. In 1837 
appeared The French Revolution ^ one of the most 
remarkable books of the ag^. In 1865 he completed 
the History of Frederick 11., called Frederick the 
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Great, an important work comprising six volumes (Sh. 
and Ch.). 

§ 38. Amerioan prose writers (cf. § 32). 

Benjamin Franklin (1706 — 1790) may be mentioned 
here, though he belongs to an earlier period. His 
writings — political, miscellaneous, and philosophical •— 
are not numerous 5 he always, as he informs us, „set 
a greater value on a doer of good than on any other 
kind of reputation". His essays scarcely exceed medio- 
crity as literary compositions; but they are animated 
by a spirit of benevolence and practical wisdom, and 
have always been popular. — John Fenixnore Cooper 
(1789—1851) was bom at Burlington, New Jersey, son 
of Judge William Cooper. After studying at Yale 
College, he entered the navy as midshipman, and 
though he continued only six years a sailor, his 
nautical experience gave a character and colour to 
his after-life, and produced impressions of which the 
world has reaped the rich fruit. His first novel (1819) 
attracted little attention; but The spy (1821), founded 
upon incidents connected with the American Revolution, 
was highly successful. The author's fame was still 
more increased by a long series of novels, such as 
The pilot, The last of the Mohica/ns, The prairie. The 
water-witch, The pathfinder. The two admirals, The 
RedsJcins, etc., etc. He has obtained great celebrity 
for his pictures of the sea and sea-life, the primeval- 
forest, and wild Indian scenery and manners. Of 
humour he has scarcely any perception, and in delineat- 
ing character and familiar incidents he often betrays 
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a great want of taste and knowledge of the world. — 
Washington Irying (1783 — 1859) was born in New 
York, where his father, a native of the island of 
Orkney (Scotland), had settled as a merchant. Having 
studied law at Columbia College, New York, he went 
to England for two years. On his return to America 
he became a partner in the business of his brothers, 
but lost all his fortune, and now adopted the literary 
career. He first obtained fame by the publication ot 
his Sketch-book^) (1820), founded on his observations 
made during his journey in England. He then went 
for a second time to Europe, where he lived in 
different countries. In 1822 he published Bracebridge 
Hallj in which we are introduced to the interior of an 
English squire's mansion, and to a number of original 
characters drawn with delicacy. Having gone to Spain 
in connection with the United States embassy, Mr. Irving 
studied the history and antiquities of that romantic 
country, and published The life and voyages of Christopher 
ColumhuSy The Chronicle of the conquest of Granada, and 
The Alharnbra. In 1832 he returned to America and 
lived at Washington; in 1842 he was appointed am- 
bassador to the court of Spain; but in 1846 he returned 
to his country to spend the rest of his life at his 
pleasant country-seat on the banks of the Hudson. 
Some more works issued from his fertile pen, the most 
important of which are The life of Mahomet % The 
lives of the successors of Mahomet^ and a Life of George 
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Washington. The Sketch-book and Bracehridge Hall 
are the cornerstones of his fame. In all his writings, 
however, there are passages evincing fine taste, gentle 
affections, and graceful description. The Sketch-hook 
was received with great favour in Britain ; its carefully 
elaborated style and beauties of diction were highly 
praised. — Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe (1814 — 1872), 
daughter of Mr. L. Beecher, a celebrated clergyman, 
was born at Litchfield in Long Island. She practised 
as a teacher, till she was married to Professor Stowe. 
After writing stories and essays for periodicals, she 
at once became celebrate by the publication of Uncle 
Towls cabin (1850). So graphic and terrible a picture 
of slavery in the southern States of America could 
not fail to interest all classes. To verify her state- 
ments, Mrs. Stowe published a Key to Uncle Tom's 
cabin. When she visited Europe, she was everywhere 
received with great distinction. Many other writings 
(children's books, religious poems, anti-slavery tracts, 
etc.) have proceeded from her fertile pen. — Francis 
Bret Harte (1831— ), born in Albany, New York, 
has recently appeared as a humorist and novelist; his 
fame soon spread to Europe (Ch.). 

§ 39. American historians. 
William Hiokling Prescott (1796—1859) was born 
at Salem, Massachusetts; his father was an eminent 
judge and lawyer. While a student, a slight accident 
threatened to deprive the future historian of sight: 
one of his fellow-collegians threw a crust of bread at 
him, which struck one of his eyes and deprived it 
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almost wholly of sight, while the other was sympathi- 
cally affected. His literary enthusiasm, however, was 
too strong to be subdued even by this calamity; he 
engaged a reader, dictated copious notes, and from 
these constructed his compositions. In 1837 appeared 
his history of Ferdinand and Isabella^ which was 
eminently successful on both sides of the Atlantic. It 
was soon followed by The conquest of Mexico y The 
conquest of Per% and a History of Philip II, When 
he made a visit to England, he was received with the 
utmost distinction. He may be ranked with Robertson 
as a master of the art of narrative, while he excels 
him in the variety and extent of his researches. — 
George Bancroft (1800 — ) was bom at Worcester, 
Massachusetts; his father, who was a Unitarian minister, 
had written a Life of Washington, Having graduated 
with distinction at Harvard College, he completed his 
studies at Gottingen and Berlin, where he entered 
into commerce with the most distinguished German 
authors. On his return he entered the Church ; a love 
of literature, however, prevailed, and Mr. Bancroft 
commenced author by publishing a volume of Poenis, 
He then entered on his great historical work. In 1834 
appeared his History of the colonisation of the United 
States. The success of this work induced him to 
continue his researches, and he commenced the History 
of the American Revolution (1852—1858). Seven 
volumes in all were devoted to the history of his 
country. There was much new information in these 
volumes; his style was lively and energetic. In con- 
sequence of his literary reputation he obtained different 
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pubKc employments; in 1846 he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to England. From 1867 to 1874 he was 
American Ambassador at the Court of Berlin (Ch.). 

§ 40. Conolttsion. 

What of literary production has taken place within 
the last 20 to 80 years, much of it by writers who 
are still alive, is hardly yet ripe for impartial appre- 
ciation. So we must end here our little manual on 
English literature. The latter may be compared to a 
great and continuous stream that has flowed for more 
than twelve hundred years. The English literature, 
inferior to none in variety or extent, is superior to 
most others in manliness of spirit and in universality 
of scope; and it has exerted a great and a continually 
increasing influence upon the progress of human thought 
and the improvement of human happiness (Sh. and Br.). 
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Erratum. 

Page 25, line 8 from bottom read Spenser. 
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